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President's Message 


by Wayne Homren 


Welcome to the first issue of The 
Asylum for 2001. 

There has been much sad news for 
the numismatic literature hobby in 
recent months, with the passing of 
John F. Bergman and Frank J. Katen. 
The previous issue featured several 
tributes to Bergman, who left us 
quite suddenly at the age of 56. 
Similarly, the current issue features 
many tributes to Katen, "the dean of 
numismatic bibliophiles", who left 
us on the day of his 98th birthday. 
Our sympathies go out to their fam- 
ilies. We have lost two unique indi- 
viduals who contributed greatly to 
our hobby. 

Ken Lowe used to kid, “Frank 
Katen will outlive all of us.” For a 
while there, Ken wasn't so far off the 
mark. Jack Collins; Armand 
Champa; Ken Lowe; John Bergman 
and now Frank Katen. As a long- 
time active bibliophile I’ve known 
all of these greats of our hobby, bro- 
ken bread with them, visited many 
of them in their homes and had 
many of them visit me and my 
library. 

It's a different world without 
them, but life goes on for all of us, 
enriched for having known them. 

As life goes on, so must our soci- 
ety. Our Constitution and Bylaws 
states that the “Election of officers 
and trustees will occur in odd calen- 
dar years for a term of two years. 
Nominations will be accepted dur- 
ing the first calendar quarter of the 
election year by written request of 
the President to the membership.” 

This being an odd-numbered year, 
here’s your request. A nomination 
form is included with this issue. 
Offices include: President, vice-pres- 


ident, and secretary-treasurer. In 
addition to the officers, all six board 
of trustees positions are open. 
Please take a few minutes to consid- 
er the best interests of your society 
and nominate one or more quality 
individuals for positions. 

Do not hesitate to volunteer and 
throw your own hat into the ring. 
New blood is vital to any organiza- 
tion's long-term viability. New 
members and junior members are 
encouraged to participate, as are all 
of our international members. 

While we're on the subject of vot- 
ing, this issue also contains a ballot 
for Best Asylum Article for the previ- 
ous volume (Vol. XVII). There were 
many great articles published in the 
last year, so it could be a tight race. 
The winner will be kept under wraps 
until our general meeting at the 
ANA convention this summer. 

Please return your nomination 
forms and ballots by April 30, 2001 
to Dave Hirt, NBS Secretary- 
Treasurer, 5911 Quinn Orchard 
Road, Frederick, MD 21704. You 
may insert them along with your 
dues check in the enclosed remit- 
tance envelope. Dues are payable 
upon receipt; only those whose 
2001 dues are paid up will receive 
the remaining issues for this year. 
NOTE: those of you who have 
already sent in your 2001 dues may 
ignore this notice. 

Lastly, you should find one more 
treat enclosed with this issue. It is a 
bookmark, courtesy of NBS Vice 
President Tom Sheehan and FOLIS, 
the Friends of the Library Society at 
the American Numismatic Associa- 
tion. 

Happy reading! 
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Letters to the Editor 


Remembering John Bergman: 

I never met John, but talked with 
him over the telephone on numer- 
ous occasions. He had an uncanny 
sense of humor and our sometimes 
hour long conversations seemed like 
ten minutes. Over the years I 
received somewhere around 20 
packages from John, many included 
a free book with his compliments. 
The free item often ran up the ship- 
ping charge that John never billed 
me for. Noticing John’s oversight I’d 
keep an eye out and add his postage 
back to the invoice when paying 
him. 

But John would not gossip about 
anything until it got into the public 
domain. While he was disappointed 
in the handing of one incident 
some years back, beyond that he 
seemed really to enjoy this stuff. His 
son said it was quite painful the last 
two to three weeks, I’m sure John’s 
sense of humor helped a lot. John, 
we will miss you. 

Larry Turner 


Ard W. Browning 

Just two points about my article, 
“Ard W. Browning Comes Home,” 
published in the Fall 2000 issue. I 
would like to acknowledge my 
friend, Dennis Chatlin, who sug- 
gested in a January 2000 conversa- 
tion that Ard could be a shortened 
form of the name Howard (see p119, 
bottom of the first column). 

The paragraph in the second col- 
umn of p.119, about the possible 
biblical origin of the name “Ard” is 
your contribution, although not 
acknowledged in footnote 7. This is 
an interesting possibility. My prefer- 
ence though, would have been to 
place this paragraph in the first col- 
umn of p.120, following “..on the 
part of the compiler or the printer.” 


I would like to thank the officers 
and members of NBS for the oppor- 
tunity to publish my Browning arti- 
cles in The Asylum. These articles 
are my “children,” an expression of 
my soul. Meanwhile, I continue my 
search for information on 
Browning, and would appreciate 
hearing from members who have 
other tidbits to offer. 

Carl Herkowitz 


Missing Masterpieces: 

The article on missing master- 
pieces by Joel J. Orosz in the 
Summer 2000 issue of The Asylum 
was of great interest to me. Works 
such as this may help to find some 
of these long lost items. I can give 
some information on Woodward’s 
pre-Watkins sales. 

In his 69th sale, held October 13- 
18, 1884, Woodward offered his rare 
early catalogues. The earliest was the 
library of Prof. William D. Peck, sold 
February 13, 1823 at the Joy’s 
Building in Boston, also books and 
stationary (as well as some medals) 
sold by Baker and Alexander in 
Boston on April 1, 1826. 

Other early catalogues in the sale 
were books of J.D. Cogswell, along 
with coins and medals, sold by J.L. 
Cunningham in Boston on February 
26, 1834. There is also the catalogue 
of Harrington’s Museum, featuring 
coins and continental money, sold 
by N.A. Thompson and Company in 
Boston on July 11, 1842; the collec- 
tion of books, maps and medals of 
David B. Warden sold in New York 
city by Horatio Hill on April 22, 
1846; an anonymous collection of 
ancient Roman and Greek coins sold 
in Philadelphia by M. Thomas and 
Sons on June 22, 1846 and the 
library, medals and continental bills 
was sold in New York by Cooley and 
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Keese on May 15S, 1849. 

I have in my library George L. 
McKay’s American Book Auction 
Catalogues. This interesting mono- 
graph was for me, worth the price | 
paid just for the histories of the vari- 
ous auction houses: Bangs, Leavitt, 
Thomas, Birch, Henckles, etc. 
MacKay lists all American book auc- 
tions and where copies of the cata- 
logues may be located. For example, 
copies of the Peck sale are in the col- 
lections of the American 
Antiquarian Society in Worcester, 
Massachusetts and the New York 
Public Library in New York City. 

Who knows? There may be earlier 
book sales that contain coins or 
medals if someone where to 
research them. 

Dave Hirt. 


Updating a Classic 

An inexpensive reprint is in prepa- 
ration of John Adams United States 
Numismatic Literature Volume | : 
Nineteenth Century Catalogs. 
Included will be a list of corrections 
and additions, and I solicit the 
input of The Asylum readers. A pre- 
liminary list of “Corrections and 
Additions” will be posted on my 
web site (www.numislit.com), or I 
will be glad to send prospective par- 
ticipants a copy upon request. I 
anticipate printing a separate ver- 
sion of the “C & A” for distribua- 
tion, at a reasonable price, to those 
who already have copies of the first 
edition. 

George Kolbe 

P.O. Drawer 3100 

Crestline, CA 92325-3100 


rew Giiembers 


Christopher Eimer, London, 
England. 

James Higby, Dixon, Illinois. 

John J. Kralevich, Wolfsboro, New 
Hampshire. 

Thomas Oristian, Reston, Virginia. 

Peter Pallas, Placetia, California. 


Dave Patrasher, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Ed Rochette, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 

Ralf Bopple, Stuttgart, Germany 

Dr. Edwin Luxenberg, Logansport, 
Indiana. 
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Jn femoriam: Frank Kafen 
(1903-2001) 


By His Friends and Clients 


David Sklow: 

The numismatic world has suf- 
fered yet another great loss! With 
the passing of Frank J. Katen the 
numismatic literature field has lost 
its Moses. I have known Frank for 
over 25 years and it has been an 
honor and a privilege to be his 
friend. There are so many great sto- 
ries to think back on, I would not 
know where to begin! The story that 
comes to mind first, is when Frank 
drove his Red Cadillac to the 1992 
ANA Convention in Orlando, 
Florida, to receive his 50 year gold 
membership medal. After the con- 
vention ‘Frank and Laurese drove to 
Port St. Lucie to visit Sherry and I at 
our bookstore. Frank loved that 
Cadillac, but it broke down two 
miles from my store! I picked them 
both up and took them to a repair 
shop, the caddy was towed in and 
Frank and Laurese spent the day at 
the bookstore with us. I do not 
think there was a single book in the 
entire shop he did not pick up and 
look at. He was a great supporter of 
people’s ventures. During that visit I 
made a deal with Frank and pur- 
chased all remaining stock from big 
February 1992 fixed price list — over 
3500 books. I always enjoyed get- 
ting one of Frank’s auction cata- 
logues, you never knew what little 
treasure was waiting for you within 
those pages. To Frank I would say 
but one thing, THANK YOU! The 
entire Numismatic Literature world 
says, THANK YOU! 


George Fuld: 

I first met Frank Katen at the 
ANA convention in Buffalo in 1947. 
I dealt with him when he was 


Milford Stamp and Coin Co. and, as 
I recall, | bought some civil war 
tokens from him for several years. 
This was during his fight with the 
ANA hierarchy in 1948 when he 
tried.) (to change ’™® things. 
Unfortunately, he ended up getting 
expelled from ANA for a number of 
years. 

I next remember getting books 
from him when he moved to 
Washington area in the fifties. I also 
purchased books directly or from 
auctions Over many years. Except 
for Aaron Feldman, he was the only 
game in town! When I decided to 
sell my library in 1970, I went to 
Frank. He sold the library in two 
sales that were the most extensive 
U.S. and related library sold until 
that time. I was impressed by the 
sales, which were done before the 
advent of word processors. The 
results (for the time) were excellent. 
My experience with the sales, in 
regard to Harry Bass was written up 
in The Asylum several years ago. It 
need not be repeated. 

It was always a pleasure dealing 
with Frank and Laurese. He will be 
remembered as the Dean of 
Bibliophiles! 


Philip Carrigan: 

Frank Katen - A Dealer and 
Gentleman 

I came to know Frank personally 
only over the past decade as he con- 
ducted auction sales of literature 
from Baltimore. His auctions were 
like no other I have attended. A 
family atmosphere prevailed. 
Everyone in the room knew each 
other if not beforehand then upon 
entering the room. Milk and cookies 
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were served. Frank called the lots 
while Laurese ran the book. On 
occasion Frank would call an incor- 
rect lot followed by he and Laurese 
sorting out where they should be. 
All this took place as Frank passed a 
milestone of ninety years of age. 

The sales of his library afforded 
me the chance to buy many items 
from early Canadian dealers and 
their fixed price lists. Frank, after 
World War II, highlighted Canadian 
numismatics here in the US. He was 
a strong and principled man as evi- 
denced by his conflict and expul- 
sion from the ANA. At this time we 
each could benefit reading the 
record of this and seeing the conflict 
between power brokers and an indi- 
vidual. 

I have all these warm memories of 
Frank and extend my condolences 
to Laurese on her loss. 


Fred Lake: 

As a coin collector, I spent many 
hours in Frank & Laurese Katen's 
shop in Silver Spring, Maryland. It 
was quite apparent that I had much 
to learn about numismatics and that 
Frank was a mighty good teacher. 

Just as Aaron Feldman had 
preached, so too had Frank admon- 
ished, "Buy the Book Before the 
Coin." Thus, I became hooked on 
numismatic literature. The libraries 
in Frank's shop and home became 
Meccas for me, and Frank was 
always the willing teacher. 

I was introduced to the biblio- 
philes who attended the Katen auc- 
tions. People like Armand Champa, 
F. Gordon Frost, John Huffman, and 
many others too numerous to men- 
tion who were there to talk with 
and learn from. 

When I decided to become a 
numismatic literature dealer, it was 
Frank who became a mentor. He 
opened his library and his card files 
in order to show me the workings of 
the business. He and Laurese offered 


invaluable advice over the several 
years that we began our business. 
My wife, Joan, and I are eternally 
grateful for their assistance. 

Frank Katen was more than just a 
coin dealer and book seller, he was 
an enthusiastic professional who 
was fun to be around and always 
willing to lend a helping hand. We 
shared an enjoyment of dining out 
and regaling each other with tales 
from the vast world of numismatics. 

I am glad that Frank Katen lived 
such a long and productive life. 1 am 
also glad that I was able to call him 
my friend. 


John and Nancy Wilson: 

When notified of the passing of 
Frank Katen through the E-Sylum, it 
was another great loss for our 
numismatic hobby. Our prayers and 
thoughts are with Laurese and the 
rest of the family in this time of sor- 
row. Frank’s contributions over the 
years to the advancement of the 
numismatic hobby have been 
immeasurable. His remarkable 
accomplishments in the literature 
field will live on forever with his 
public and mail bid sales and fixed 
price lists. 

Though Frank (and Laurese) were 
very well known for buying and sell- 
ing numismatic literature, many of 
their sales contained other numis- 
matic items, coins, tokens & medals, 
exonumia, etc. We especially were 
intrigued with the Katen 60th sale, 
which featured the James B. 
Longacre currency proof collection. 
The 94 obsolete proof notes in this 
sale encompassed many important 
examples from 17 different states. 
This sale was well before the 1990 
ABNCo archive sale when proof 
notes were far less available. 

This icon in our numismatic 
hobby will be greatly missed. His 
passing will be mourned by thou- 
sands of us who admired his hon- 
esty, integrity, dedication and work- 


manship in our hobby. His memory 
will live on with his wonderfully 
informative auction catalog sales 
and fixed price lists. With great 
Sympathy and prayers to Laurese 
and her family. 


Barry Tayman: 

My remembrances of Frank Katen 
go back some 30 years to my bud- 
ding interest in Canadian and US 
colonial coinage, tokens and 
medals. From the beginning, Frank 
was generous of his time and eager 
to help. I soon appreciated that his 
keen interest in matters Canadian 
not only included coins, tokens and 
medals, but the necessary literature 
as well. Through Frank’s tutelage 
and others, most notably my good 
friend George Fuld, I learned of the 
importance of auction catalogs. This 
of course resulted in my attendance 
at many of Frank’s sales from the 
early 70’s on out. 

While others are aware of his 
interest in numismatic literature 
generally, I would like to focus on 
his interest in Canadian numismat- 
ics. That interest dates to at least the 
early 1940s. By 1946, he contributed 
an important chapter to The Coin 
Collector’s Almanac published by 
Schulman and Holzer, listing prices 
for the entire Canadian token series 
as well as the Canadian decimal 
series, by both Breton and Wayte 
Raymond numbers. Early on his 
interest in Canadian numismatics 
was recognized by the Canadian 
numismatic fraternity. That interest 
is best reflected in the following 
excerpt from the March 1950 C.N.A. 
Bulletin, page 6: 


The prices realized at Frank J. 
Katen’s 18th Sale of January 6-7, 
1950 are of considerable interest to 
collectors of Canadian coins and 
tokens. . . . No small part of this 
revival of interest in Canadian 
numismatics is due to Mr. Katen. 
No other dealer in recent years has 
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devoted as much space in his auc- 
tion catalogues to describing and 
listing in detail Canadian coins 
and tokens as he has. His efforts 
have done much to make collec- 
tors everywhere more aware of the 
relative scarcity of many of the 
Canadian coins and the rarity of 
others such as the Canada, 1921, 
silver, 5 cent piece, and the 
Newfoundland, 1946, 5 cent piece. 


Frank’s interest in Canadian 
numismatics never abated. In 1977, 
while working on the auction cata- 
logues for the Wylie hoard, he 
somehow found time to check each 
catalogue for interesting Canadian 
material with particular emphasis 
on the Canadian Magdalen Island 
token (we both owned VF speci- 
mens and were curious as to why it 
was very rare in higher grades). The 
nucleus of that research finally 
reached fruition with Frank’s gentle 
prodding (sorry for the delay, Frank) 
in a jointly researched paper deliv- 
ered at the ANS and published as 
part of Canada’s Money, Coinage of 
The Americas Conference, (New York, 
1992). 

Turning back to his sales, as those 
of us who were privileged to know 
Frank are aware, they were friendly 
casual events with Frank calling the 
lots and his lovely wife Laurese 
assisting with the book. At almost 
any given sale you could count on 
meeting some of the hobby’s most 
important and spirited collectors. In 
looking back, I count myself fortu- 
nate to have made lifelong friend- 
ships from fellow collectors that I 
initially met during a Katen sale. 
More often than not, our gracious 
auctioneer turned gracious host by 
inviting many of us to post sale din- 
ners. 

John Adams (a warm friend that I 
first met at a Katen sale) in his 
Numismatic Literature, Vol. Il, called 
attention to Frank’s many impres- 
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sive publications, his catalogues, 
and his varied accomplishments to 
the hobby. He noted that Frank was 
a man who not only got involved, 
but more importantly to us numis- 
matic bibliomaniacs, was a man that 
kept the “flame alive.” I would like 
to close by adding that Frank kept 
that flame alive by collecting the 
most important ingredient of the 
hobby. Recognizing that dealers can 
only enjoy short-term ownership of 
many of the interesting items that 
they pass on to other collectors, 
Frank simply collected collectors. 
Many were privileged to also 
become his friend. He will be missed 
by all who knew him. 


Dave Hirt: 

My dealings with Frank Katen go 
back over a period of 30 years. The 
first Katen numismatic literature 
sale I participated in was at the 
Floyd B. Newell Library held in 
October 1968. I had seen an ad for 
this sale in the Numismatic 
Scrapbook Magazine. The first Katen 
sale which I actually attended was 
his 40th, held in July 1974. 

In 1977 came the announcement 
of a sale of Wylie’s hoard of auction 
catalogues. I was hoping to get some 


works that I had been seeking for a 
long time. I sent in mail bids for the 
first sale and acquired only five of 
the lots. But, the second sale found 
me in attendance with much better 
results. I ended up with some 30 
lots, including such prizes as the 
1851 Roper sale, the Mickley sale 
and a large paper copy of the Finotti 
sale. My only regret is that because 
of houseguests, I did not stay for the 
final Saturday afternoon session. 

The years 1994 through 1996 saw 
the dispersion of Frank’s personal 
library in a series of sales. I spoke 
with him several weeks before sale 
77, Which as held in November 
1994, and he was somewhat “down 
in the dumps” due to the sale of the 
Champa library being held in 
Baltimore that same weekend. But 
Frank had nothing to worry about. 
His sale was a great success and at 
the end he was all smiles. 

I attended almost all the sessions 
of these sales and at times the bid- 
ding was hot and heavy. I remember 
being frustrated at losing some lots I 
had really wanted because Ken Lowe 
would just not take down his hand 
until he had acquired the lot. 

All in all, Frank was a trailblazer 
in numismatic literature. 
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Frank Joseph Katen: 


Pathfinder of Numismatic Literature 
By Joel J. Orosz 


Frank Joseph Katen led three very 
different lives, each progressively 
more intriguing than its predeces- 
sor. Born in the Bronx on January 
21, 1903, Frank began his career in 
the private sector, rising, according 
to Pete Smith in American 
Numismatic Biographies, to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Director of 
Industrial Relations for the 
Worthington Pump Company. It 
was not until he reached early mid- 
dle age—in 1944, to be precise—that 
he entered his second life, that of a 
coin dealer, by establishing the 
Milford Coin and Stamp Company 
in New Haven, Connecticut. 

In this second iteration, Katen 
both prospered and pontificated. He 
cultivated European sources, and 
made a number of buying trips to 
the Continent in order to offer 
superb foreign material to his clien- 
tele. Frank secured the auction 
rights for the 1948 ANA convention 
sale in Boston, and over the years 
built a large and loyal customer 
base. Katen also launched, in 1949, 
a one-man movement (which even- 
tually grew larger) to reform the 
ANA, which at that time was being 
run autocratically by the late Lewis 
Reagan. Fearless Frank used his 
house organ, Katen’s Koin Capers, as 
a vehicle for lambasting the ANA for 
irregular organizational practices, 
especially around the Association’s 
elections. As John Adams rightly 
notes in United States Numismatic 
Literature, Volume II: 


There was considerable merit in 
the points that were raised; indeed, 
most of the practices that Katen 
criticized were changed in later 


years. However, between the 
waspish tone of the reform-minded 
editorials, and the haughty attitude 
of the ANA leadership at that time, 
confrontation was inevitable. 
Giving in to an unworthy spirit of 
retaliation, the ANA expelled Frank 
Katen from membership in 1950. 


Following the expulsion, Katen 
took something of a break from the 
business; while remaining a dealer, 
he issued only six auction cata- 
logues from June of 1950 through 
June of 1958. In that latter year, 
however, he moved to Washington, 
D.C. and segued into his third, and 
most interesting life, that of a 
numismatic literature dealer. Like 
many another coin merchant, Frank 
had customarily offered a few books 
to his customers, but references had 
decidedly been a sidelight. His 29th 
sale, however, held on January 21, 
1958, was exclusively an offering of 
literature, and in the 40 years and 
52 auction sales that were to follow 
in his career, the previous pattern 
was reversed. Henceforth, he sold 
coins as a sideline, and made his 
daily bread by selling numismatic 
literature. 

Katen is often said to be the first 
dealer in numismatic literature in 
the U.S., or at least the during the 
first exclusive dealer in this field. 
This is wrong on both counts. Some 
of the early dealers, like W. Elliot 
Woodward, were prolific purveyors 
of print on pulp, and Frank himself 
named fellow New Havenite 
William C. Sanders as his predeces- 
sor in the numismatic literature 
business. Katen was, however, the 
first major U.S. coin dealer to con- 
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vert to an honest-to-God bibliopole, 
and for nearly a decade he was vir- 
tually without competitors in his 
new field. Aaron Feldman was per- 
haps the nearest thing to a rival, 
and the fact that Feldman adver- 
tised his base of operations as “the 
world’s smallest bookstore” conveys 
a pretty good idea of the scale of his 
operation. 

In fact, one might say that Frank 

Katen, in his third and most inter- 
esting life, played midwife to the 
new field of numismatic biblioma- 
nia. During the 1970s, in particular, 
he presided over three events that 
defined the emergence of a hobby. 
- The first was the sale, in two cata- 
logues issued in 1971, of the great 
library formed by Melvin and 
George Fuld. Collecting numismatic 
literature had essentially been a 
fringe activity up until then, but the 
Fuld sales brought this new field 
into the light. 

Second, Frank published the first 
price guides for literature, initially 
in Coin World, and later in a couple 
of editions of the Coin World 
Almanac. 

Third, he took on the monumen- 
tal task of cataloguing and selling 
the enormous hoard of 19th century 
auction catalogues gathered by AP 
Wylie. It took four Katen auctions in 
1977 and 1978 to fully disperse the 
great aggregation; by the time it was 
over, numismatic bibliomania had 
truly arrived. And every one of these 
landmark achievements of the 
1970s took place long after Frank 
had reached the then-legal retire- 
ment age of 65! 

Along with these great successes 
came the sweet satisfaction of both 
vindication and lionization. In 
1971, the ANA Board formally apol- 
ogized for expelling Katen 20 years 
previously, and reinstated him as a 
member. A little more than a decade 
later, the fledgling Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society demonstrated 


its respect for him by making Frank 
Katen its first honorary life member. 
Long before he left us, Frank had 
ascended into the status of a living 
legend. 

It is often, however, the fate of 
pioneers—even the living legends 
among them—to blaze a trail, only 
to be trampled (or at least 
leapfrogged) by latecomers who 
were able to get a running start on 
the path the trailblazers had 
opened. Frank did not escape this 
fate. By the advent of the 1990s, 
men like George Frederick Kolbe, 
Charles Davis and the late Ken Lowe 
were setting a high professional 
standard of description and annota- 
tion in their catalogues. Katen’s 
terse style suffered by comparison. 
By the late 1990s, when he sold his 
large and diverse personal library in 
sales nos.76-81, the Katen presenta- 
tion seemed downright quaint. 

The author of this biographical 
memoir, however, prefers to remem- 
ber the fire that was never far 
beneath Frank’s surface. At the 
Baltimore ANA convention in 1993, 
I had grabbed lunch from one of the 
heartburn emporiums that ringed 
the bourse. Scanning the nearby 
tables, I discovered Frank Katen 
seated alone, so | introduced myself 
and joined him. 

Frank always appeared reserved in 
photos, but in person, he was warm 
and engaging. Soon, we were 
immersed in a conversation about 
the post-World War Two numismat- 
ic scene. He told me of his many 
trips to Europe, the early ones taken 
when the devastated Continent was 
struggling to recover from the 
destruction that had engulfed it for 
nearly six years. As animated as he 
was when discussing the coins he 
had uncovered on these trips, his 
level of intensity suddenly flared up 
when he mentioned his encounters 
with the “wolf children.” 

The War had produced thousands 


of orphans, especially in Germany, 
and some became “wolf children,” 
living in the streets, eking out a liv- 
ing amongst the rubble from what 
they could gather, beg, or steal. 
Frank was warned to keep his dis- 
tance from them; more than four 
decades later, on the bourse in 
Baltimore, his eyes flashed and his 
voice quavered when he spoke of 
doing what he could to help these 
all-but-feral victims of the savageries 
of war. So eloquent was he on the 
subject, in fact, that when he gener- 
ously gave me two booklets (one 
commemorating the 30th anniver- 
sary of the International Association 
of Professional Numismatists, the 
other a chronicle of his 90th birth- 
day party), I completely forgot to 
ask him to inscribe them to me. 

It was that passion for justice that 
led Frank straight into battle with 
Lewis Reagan in 1950, but it was his 
magnanimity that caused him to 
forgive the organization that had 
once treated him so shabbily. After 
his reinstatement in 1971, he 
became a tireless booster of the ANA 
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and even inventoried the organiza- 
tion’s library on a pro bono basis. 
Both this passion and this magna- 
nimity were ever present to the day 
he passed away, which happened to 
be his birthday, January 21, 2001. 

This memoir of Frank Katen does 
not pretend to completeness. It has 
said nothing about many of Frank’s 
most important personal and profes- 
sional commitments, such as his 
marriage to Laurese Byrd Katen and 
his key role in the founding of the 
International Association of 
Professional Numismatists. I hope, 
however, that it has succeeded in 
illuminating the three lives of Frank 
Katen, and especially his last one, in 
the role of the numismatic biblio- 
pole. The hobby of numismatic bib- 
liomania would have developed 
without Frank Katen, but it would 
have happened much more slowly, 
and with much less excitement. 
Frank Katen, in his third life, led the 
way for us all with courage and with 
creativity. He was truly the 
pathfinder of United States numis- 
matic literature. 
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Frank fKafen — An Appreciafion 


By George F. Kolbe 


When I and others of my genera- 
tion were barely able to tie our own 
shoes, Frank Katen was scouring 
Europe to expand his ever-growing 
coin inventory. An established deal- 
er, Frank was conducting American 
Numismatic Association auctions 
and steadfastly fighting abuses of 
power in the ANA while I was get- 
ting my knuckles regularly rapped 
with a steel-edged ruler by the good 
Sisters at St. Philips grammar school 
in Pasadena, California. When I 
conducted my modest first numis- 
matic literature auction in 1976, 
Frank had been laboring in the book 
stacks as the premier dealer for near- 
ly two decades. 

Were it not for Frank Katen, it is 
far less likely that I and others 
would today be making a living 
from the sale of rare and out of 
print numismatic literature. Aaron 
Feldman, James Brown, W.C. 
Sanders, John Ford, Michael Powills, 
and others were important sources, 
but much of their business was con- 
ducted face to face, and substantial 
printed catalogues were seldom 
issued. Frank and Laurese Katen set 
a new standard. Through frequent, 
widely distributed auction cata- 
logues and often extensive fixed 
price lists, the firm, over time, 
brought a semblance of order to the 
wide-ranging world of numismatic 
literature. Frank and Laurese's auc- 
tion sales in particular helped to 
establish values, and, over time, 
served to measure scarcity. 

It has somehow become fashion- 
able to judge people by retroactive 
standards. Because Frank found a 
successful formula and stuck with it, 
he was unfairly criticized by some 
who came along far later. The 


Katens, in large part, created the 
current marketplace for rare and out 
of print numismatic literature. Over 
four decades, they catalogued and 
sold well over 100,000 lots of works 
on the topic to an appreciative 
worldwide audience. 

When I issued my first price list in 
1967, one could not make a living 
selling rare and out of print numis- 
matic books. Frank and Laurese's 
unwavering dedication surely was 
poorly recompensed for many years. 
By the mid-1970s, they had con- 
ducted a series of extensive numis- 
matic literature auctions, highlight- 
ed of course by the superb George 
Fuld library. New bibliophiles 
attended these sales and drove up 
prices to what appeared at the time 
to be lofty levels. The light bulb 
went on in my head—it might actu- 
ally be possible to earn a livelihood 
doing something I loved. Others 
soon came to similar conclusions, 
and a whole new generation of 
numismatic booksellers joined ranks 
with the Katens. 

Frank was a good man. Oh, he 
could be a tad difficult to deal with 
on occasion. | recall meeting Frank 
and Laurese at the first ANA Mid- 
Winter Convention (as then it was 
called—appropriately I might add). 
The headquarters hotel was the 
grand old Broadmoor in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and the conven- 
tion was held—it’s hard now to 
believe—in an adjacent ice rink. On 
opening day, a number of intrepid 
coin dealers shunned the walkway 
and made a beeline for the ice rink- 
cum-convention center, over the 
frozen tundra. Or so they thought. 
Actually, there was a small lake 
between the hotel and the conven- 


tion center, frozen hard enough it 
seems, to support even the most 
nutritionally overachieving of coin 
dealers. 

There I sat at my bourse table the 
first morning, with my feet on my 
suitcase (the plywood planks cover- 
ing the ice were, well, like ice), 
when a visitor approached and pro- 
claimed: “Hello, I’m Laurese Katen 
and you owe me money.” While | 
was pleased to meet her, I knew that 
the bill for the Katen's recent numis- 
matic book auction had been paid, 
and Laurese promised to review her 
records. From another direction of 
the bourse floor, Frank Katen 
marched up a few minutes later 
with virtually the same preamble. 
Lest my credit rating be downgrad- 
ed, I should add that a few days 
after the show I received a gracious 
call from the Katens explaining that 
they had made a clerical error. 

In 1981 I visited Frank and 
Laurese in Silver Spring to view their 
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extensive stock. They could not 
have been better hosts. On the way 
to lunch, Frank did mention that he 
had long been deeply involved in 
Democratic Party politics, and that 
he was still quite displeased (that’s 
putting it mildly) over the election 
of Ronald Wilson Reagan. 
Discretion, perhaps self-preservation 
with a view to securing my purchas- 
es, prevented me from volunteering 
my presidential choice. 

Frank Katen was a man of strong 
opinion, a businessman of the old 
school: where bills should be paid 
on time, your word is your bond, 
right is right, wrong is wrong. He 
also was gracious, engaging, a credit 
to his chosen profession. He was a 
true pioneer. How fortunate we are 
to have enjoyed his presence for so 
long. How fortunate was he to have 
been able to call the auction of his 
own library at age 94, capping over 
half a century of service to numis- 
matics. 
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Frank J. Katen, G).4. Powills and 


Frank Causey Wilson's Bulletin 
by Wayne K. Homren 


Frank Causey Wilson’s Monthly 
Rare Coin Bulletin was issued in at 
least fourteen numbers during the 
years 1945-46. Each issue featured a 
different “recommended dealer.” 
These mini-biographies are good 
sources of background information 
on coin figures of the day, including 
Kenneth W. Lee, Hans M. F. 


Schulman, C. B. Edwards, C.A. 
Brownell, and The Whitman 
Publishing Company. 


The cover of the June 1945 issue 
features Frank J. Katen, reproduced 
here for the Katen memorial issue. 
At the time, Katen was dealing pri- 
marily in coins. It would be many 
years before he specialized in numis- 
matic literature. Interestingly, the 
following month's issue July 1945) 
features M.A. Powills of Chicago, 
who was already operating as a 
numismatic literature dealer in 
1945, albeit on a smaller scale than 
Katen would one day reach. The 
text of the article is reprinted here: 

An ardent coin collector since 
1915, Mr. Powills holds a unique 
position inasmuch as his business 
is confined chiefly to numismatic 
books. 

A successful industrial realtor, 
numismatics is really his avoca- 
tion. Possessing a balanced collec- 
tion of the coins of the world, par- 
ticularly rich in the Oriental series 
in which he specializes, it seemed 
quite natural for him to also forti- 
fy himself with a representative 
numismatic library. 

Extensive correspondence and 
the compilation of a numismatic 


bibliography for his own use has 
convinced Mr. Powills that worthy 
books are in demand. But too fre- 
quently the question is, “Where 
can I get a copy of the desired 
work?” His extensive library and 
knowledge of the subject has qual- 
ified him in helping the collector 
to get what he needs. However, 
he knows very well that many 
authoritative publications are still 
missing from his library. 

An occasional contributor to 
numismatic publications and book 
reviewer, his recent article under 
the heading “Numismatics” 
appears in the Universal World 
Reference Encyclopedia. 

Mr. Powills is a Fellow of the 
American Numismatic Society, 
member of the American 
Numismatic Association, Chicago 
Coin Club, Iowa Numismatic 
Association, former member of the 
Board of Governors of the 
Canadian Numismatic Art Society, 
etc. 

For more information on Powills, 
see his obituary in the May 1986 
issue of The Numismatist (Vol 99/5) 
p.982, and the December 1986 
Kolbe/Spink sale catalogue, which 
features his library and includes a 
picture and biography by Carl F. 
Wolf. 
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Frank Causey Wilson's 
MONTHLY RARE COIN BULLETIN 


JUNE 1945 


This column is run so that beginners in coin collecting may become acquainted with the 
different dealers, advertising in this bulletin, 


Each month there will be « different dealer recommended. 


FRANK J. KATEN 


~ Frank J. Katen is a devoted numis- 
matist since 1939. 

A traveling executive for a large 
industrial concern as well as a labor 
economist for the government gave 


him the incentive and opportunity to . 


buy and study coins. 

While in Holyoke, Mass. last year 
Mr. Katen exhibited a beautiful dis- 
pee of various coins in Holyoke's 
eading department store. This dis- 
play won him first prize for individual 
A.N.A. Members. 

Attending his first convention in 
Chicago in 1944 with Mrs. Katen he 
met many of what he pleases to call 


"The nicest people" - coin collectors - 


and dealers. It was then that he de- 
cided he would devote his entire time 
to coins. 

He opened a store in the centre of 
New Haven - a store modern in ap- 


pointments and full of new ideas, 
considered the most beautiful coin 
and.stamp shop in New England. 


Mr. Katen's specialty is odd and 
curious money of the world and for- 
eign type sets. é 


Mr. Katen is district secretary for 
western Connecticut for A.N.A., as 
well as president of Milford Coin 
Club. This club has grown in 3 years 
to a membership of 58. In addition, 
he belongs to the American Numis- 
matic Society, New York Numismatic 
Club, Boston Numismatic Club and 
New Haven Numismatic Society as 
well as the American Philatelic As- 
sociation, Nutmeg Stamp Club and 
New Haven Philatelic Society. 

He is frequently called upon to 


speak and exhibit coins to clubs and 
organizations, 


All advertisers using Red @ will buy back coin in same condition as offered 
for sale @ 20% less than their selling price. In all cases limited quantities will 
be bought. All advertisers agree to make a full cash refund on any coin returned 


within 5 days, after receipt of same. 


All advertising is edited to conform to requirements of bulletin, 8 point 
type is smallest used in body of advertisement. | personally recommend all 
Bavethiders using bulletin space. 20 pages is present limit of bulletin, those 
holding space, have Ist choice. 25th of month preceding appearance of issue 


is dead line for advertising. 


Those that have paid in advance may send in copy as late as 30th of 


month, for bulletin due in mail the following 6th of month. Average 7 days later. 


15 
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Frank Katen vs The Ana 


By Pete Smith 


Frank Katen’s obituary in Coin 
World (February 12, 2001) included 
a nice tribute from ANA Executive 
Director Edward C. Rochette who 
referred to Katen’s “long and distin- 
guished affiliation with the 
American Numismatic Association 
and the numismatic hobby.” That 
statement falls somewhat short of 
full disclosure of the truth. A longer 
version of the story will add insight 
into the character of both Katen and 
the ANA. 

Katen worked as assistant director 
of industrial relations for 
Worthington Pump before he took 
up numismatics as a business 
around 1938. In 1945 he opened 
Milford Coin & Stamp Company at 
486 State Street in New Haven, 
Connecticut. He called it “the Finest 
Coin Shop in the Country” and 
soon began to show his influence in 
the politics of the hobby. 

His fixed price lists included liter- 
ature as well as coins. At that time 
he was a distributor for current ref- 
erences more than a dealer in out- 
of-print literature. Katen credits Bill 
Sanders of New Haven as the first 
dealer to specialize in numismatic 
literature as a specialty. Sanders was 
also Katen’s inspiration for his love 
of numismatic literature. 

Katen served as regional secretary 
for the ANA and was active in dealer 
organizations. When the American 
Coin Dealers Association was found- 
ed in 1946, Katen became the secre- 
tary. That group faded as the 
Professional Numismatists Guild 
became the surviving organization 
for the profession. Katen was also a 
founding member of the 
International Association of 
Professional Numismatists in 1951. 

Based on friendships formed at he 


Boston Numismatic Society, Katen 
was asked to conduct the auction 
for the 1948 ANA convention in 
Boston. 

Katen ran for a position on the 
ANA board in 1949. Not shy with 
his opinions, he used his newsletter, 
Katen Koin Kapers, to express his 
opinions on the state of the hobby 
and to publish letters from his sup- 
porters. Katen took issue with pro- 
duction of the program for the 1949 
ANA Convention in San Francisco. 
For the Boston convention he 
promised greater distribution than 
any previous catalogue and sent out 
11,000 programs and included dis- 
tribution to all ANA members. He 
sold 126 ads at a cost of $30 per 
page. At the direction of Lloyd 
Gettys, distribution of the 1949 pro- 
gram was reduced to only those 
who attended the convention or 
specifically requested one. The 
advertising rate was reduced to $25 
per page. Katen claimed that in San 
Francisco distribution was less than 
1,000 and that he offered a better 
deal the previous year. 

The association had a deficit in 
1948 and had been forced to 
increase membership fees. At the 
same time, membership numbers 
were dropping. Katen advocated a 
balanced budget and fiscal responsi- 
bility for ANA officers. With others 
he criticized expensive trips taken 
by officers and specifically Gettys. 

Katen was critical of a decision to 
change publisher of The 
Numismatist. It was published at 
Stowell Printing Company in 
Federalsburg, Maryland, from about 
1920 until 1947. They also pub- 
lished the American Philatelist. As 
both periodicals grew, it became dif- 
ficult for them to publish both on 


schedule without expanding their 
production facilities. In 1947, J.W. 
Stowell indicated a preference to 
drop The Numismatist and continue 
to publish American Philatelist. 

In 1947 publication was shifted to 
McCormick-Armstrong Company of 
Wichita, Kansas, which was conve- 
niently located for ANA General 
Secretary Lewis Reagan who also 
lived in Wichita. However, the cost 
doubled with the move to Wichita 
and Katen thought this was bad 
financial management. At the 1949 
convention, John J. Pittman, of 
Rochester, New York, asked that a 
bid from Stowell be considered so 
they could resume publication. 
Katen also supported Stowell. 

After his unsuccessful campaign, 
Katen was highly critical of the con- 
duct and results of the election. 
Katen attempted to express his opin- 
ions in a paid advertisement in The 
Numismatist. This was rejected as 
too controversial, although the 
magazine continued to present the 
current administration’s point of 
view on contentious issues. Katen 
was not alone in his criticism. 
George Blake criticized the adminis- 
tration of Gettys as extravagant and 
wasteful. Among Katen’s reform 
minded allies in this battle were 
Pittman and Dr. John H. Wild. 

In addition to the fight over The 
Numismatist, Katen also recom- 
mended that ANA election ballots 
be submitted directly to an outside 
accounting firm rather than being 
handled by the General Secretary, 
Lewis Reagan. There was concern by 
Katen and others that Reagan could 
open ballots, print extra ballots and 
possibly substitute ballots for a can- 
didate of his choice. 

It was doubtlessly these actions, 
plus Katen’s agressive personality, 
that lead the the meeting of the 
executive board of the ANA in 1950 
which voted to expel him from 
membership based on unspecified 
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charges. Katen was not given names 
of those who testified against him 
and was not allowed to appear in 
his defense. 

At the 1950 ANA Convention in 
Milwaukee, Katen attempted to 
attend the business meeting but was 
refused admittance by Sergeant-at- 
Arms Louis S. Werner. Katen then 
had Werner arrested on charges of 
assault and battery. Listed in the 
complaint as witnesses were Fred C. 
Kern, Jr., Pittman and Wild. Under 
what he called intense pressure from 
various ANA members and the attor- 
ney for Werner, Katen agreed to 
drop the charges. 

In the years after Katen’s expul- 
sion, Wild became an unsuccessful 
candidate for the ANA board in 
1949 and 1950 before fading from 
ANA politics. Pittman was more per- 
sistent in his quest for a seat on the 
board. After unsuccessful campaigns 
in 1950-55 and 1957, he was finally 
elected to the board in 1959. Lewis 
Reagan received the ANA Ferran 
Zerbe award in 1954 and held the 
position as General Secretary from 
1944 until his death in 1961. 

In 1971, with Pittman as presi- 
dent, the ANA reinstated Katen’s 
membership as life member 132 and 
gave their apology. The Katens, 
Frank and Laurese, provided an 
appraisal of the ANA library in 1977. 
They jointly received the ANA 
medal of Merit in 1978. Frank 
received an ANA Presidential Award 
in 1993. 

Perhaps in a life that lasted 98 
years, a 20-year estrangement from 
the ANA should not be taken too 
seriously. The ANA changed and 
Katen mellowed over this period 
Another remarkable transformation 
happened with Katen. Gradually 
dealing in coins became less impor- 
tant as numismatic literature 
became his specialty and for that, 
members of the Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society are grateful. 
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Ain Overview of Copyright Law for 


rumismafists 


By Ben Keele 


Introduction 

As numismatic bibliophiles and 
researchers, we often encounter var- 
ious books and other publications. 
These sources of information have 
invisible strings attached by copy- 
right law that gives the author cer- 
tain rights and restricts users in cer- 
tain ways. In this article I will 
explain what copyright law is and 
how it applies to numismatic writ- 
ing and research. This is for infor- 
mational purposes only; I don't 
have a law degree, so if you are 
involved in a lawsuit or are about to 
sign a major contract, consult a 
lawyer first. 


Nature of Copyright 

Copyright is not a "protection" 
per se, but rather a set of rights that 
the producer of a work possesses. 
These rights allow an author to own 
his work while still selling copies to 
consumers. These rights are: the 
right to reproduce, prepare deriva- 
tive works, distribute, perform, dis- 
play, and license any of the above 
rights. Thus, for this paper, I own 
the copyright, so I can copy it, sell 
or give copies of it away, make more 
articles based directly on it, and I 
can authorize anyone to copy or dis- 
tribute the article as well (the right 
to perform or display generally 
applies to musical, dramatic, or visu- 
al works). 

Copyright takes effect when an 
author puts an original work into a 
fixed, tangible form. So, even 
though I use some information from 
other, copyrighted sources, I present 
this information in a new way, that 
is, as applied to numismatic situa- 
tions, the paper is original enough 


to be copyrighted. Also, when I first 
thought of this idea, it was not 
copyrighted. Only as I actually 
wrote the first draft in a notebook or 
on a computer does copyright take 
effect. 

Copyright applies only for origi- 
nal work in the following groups: 
literary; musical; dramatic; choreo- 
graphic; pictorial, graphic and sculp- 
tural; audiovisual; sound recordings; 
and architectural works. This paper 
will focus on literary works because 
NBS members are more interested in 
books, periodicals, etc., all of which 
are literary. However, if a sculptor 
makes a model for a medal, he will 
have copyright for that sculptural 
work. 

There are certain things that can- 
not be copyrighted. Facts, ideas, and 
systems cannot be copyrighted. 
Copyright protects the "treatment" 
or "presentation" of facts and ideas. 
Once published, the facts and ideas 
themselves are immediately in the 
public domain. The public domain 
is all published information to 
which all people have the right to 
access, copy and use. Therefore, in 
copyrighted books, anyone can use 
the basic facts in the book, but can- 
not copy the exact text, or even 
make a substantial copy of the work. 
In addition, government documents 
and publications are automatically 
public domain, so Reports of the 
Director of the Mint are fair game. 
Finally, works that once were copy- 
righted, and the copyright has 
expired, are in the public domain. 
Generally if the work was published 
before 1923, it's public domain. I 
will discuss copyright duration later 
on. 


Registration 

As I have said, copyright covers 
original work as soon as it is fixed 
into a tangible medium of expres- 
sion. In addition to this authors can 
register their copyright with the U.S. 
Copyright Office in the Library of 
Congress. This is usually voluntary, 
but there is one major advantage to 
making a public record of your 
copyright. That advantage is that 
you can sue people for copyright 
infringement if the copyright is reg- 
istered; otherwise you cannot. In 
order to register your work, you fill 
out the proper form, deposit one or 
two copies of the work at the 
Library of Congress, and pay a filing 
fee. 

In the case of this article, I would 
have to pay thirty dollars and give 
the Library of Congress two copies 
of the article to obtain registration. 
Each individual author must decide 
if this expense is worth the ability to 
sue someone for infringement. 
Forms, fee schedules, and other 
information are available on the 
Copyright Office's website 
www.loc.gov/copyright. I encourage 
all interested readers to look 
through this valuable resource. 


Copyright Notice 

Whether you register your copy- 
right or not, it is wise to place a 
copyright notice on your work. This 
usually consists of the word 
“Copyright” and/or the symbol “©,’ 
the year of publication and the 
name of the author. So this article 
would have “© 2001 by Ben Keele.” 
Usually authors also add "All rights 
reserved" and/or a standard copy- 
right warning stating that the work 
should not be copied. This notice is 
not required to obtain copyright, 
but it can't hurt and it gives every- 
one fair warning. 


Length of Copyright 
Like all good things, copyright 
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does not last forever. As the law cur- 
rently stands, copyright goes for the 
life of all authors (if more than one) 
plus another seventy years. For 
works that are made-for-hire, 
anonymous and pseudonymous, the 
term is ninety-five years after publi- 
cation or 120 years after creation, 
whichever expires first. 

Over the years, copyright terms 
have been changed several times by 
Congress. If you're researching and 
using a source prior to 1923, it’s 
public domain and you can copy it 
all you want. If later, you will have 
to investigate the law at the time of 
publication to see how copyright 
applies to that work. That informa- 
tion should be available from other 
books on copyright law or the 
Copyright Office. 


Collections and Work-for-Hire 

In the case of an author contribut- 
ing to a larger work, such as this 
paper to The Asylum, the author 
retains copyright over his contribu- 
tion, while the producer of the col- 
lection owns copyright over the for- 
matting and presentation made in 
the total work. 

Finally, there is the situation of a 
person who produces copyrightable 
material for a living, such as a news- 
paper reporter. Under these circum- 
stances the employer and the 
employee sign a work-for-hire agree- 
ment. This document provides that 
anything the employee produces in 
the course of and in connection 
with his employment will belong to 
the employer. Thus, the copyright 
of the entire newspaper and its con- 
tents belongs to the publisher. 

Work-for-hire status must be 
made explicitly in a written con- 
tract. Otherwise, the author possess- 
es copyright the work. 


Infringement and Fair Use 
For works that still have copyright 
effective, researchers must be careful 
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that they do not violate the rights of 
the authors. If the copyright owner 
thinks their rights have been 
infringed, they can sue the 
infringer. Remedies available 
include a court order to cease 
infringement, actual damages (lost 
profits because of the infringement) 
or, in some cases, statutory damages 
up to $100,000 if the infringement 
is willful and deliberate. The owner 
can also recover attorney fees. Given 
these penalties, obviously one wants 
to avoid copyright infringement at 
any cost. 

There is a major exception to 
infringement, the fair use doctrine. 
This principle of law allows people 
to copy an amount of a copyrighted 
work for certain purposes. The four 
factors that must be considered in 
determining fair use are: the charac- 
ter of the use, the character of the 
work, the actual amount of work 
used, and the effect this use would 
have on the original's market. There 
are no objective rules for fair use; 
the courts apply the above factors to 
decide if the use was fair. In practi- 
cal terms, this fair use exception 
allows numismatic researchers to 
use limited quotations or other por- 
tions for research projects and 
reviews. 


In the preparation of this paper I 
was careful not to copy material 
that would harm the marketability 
of the books. This area is greatly 
influenced by previous case law, 
which I have not thoroughly 
researched. If you have concerns 
that your use would not be covered 
by fair use, consult a copyright 
lawyer or consider further how your 
use fits into the four factors to 
decide. Of course, the best way is 
simply to request and obtain per- 
mission from the author to use the 
work. 


Conclusion 

Now you have a general overview 
of U.S. copyright law. Hopefully this 
will help you in your numismatic 
writing and research endeavors. By 
being familiar with our rights, we 
will be able to protect and exercise 
them, while simultaneously respect- 
ing the rights of others. 


Sources 

United States Copyright Office 
website : http//www.loc.gov/copy- 
right (visited October 2000) 

Pinkerton, L.E., The Writer’s Law 
Primer (New York, 1990). 

Jasper, M.C., The Law of Copyright, 
2nd ed. (Dobbs Ferry, 2000). 
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The Printer’s Devil: 
Colburns Cogan: An Exercise in 


Nieconstructing Provenance 
By Joel J. Orosz 


What is a provenance worth? 
What is the value of being able to 
trace the prior ownership and asso- 
ciation of one’s books? The answer 
depends upon whom you ask. One 
collector might agree with the senti- 
ments expressed in the American 
Bibliopolist, in their review of 
William S. Strobridge’s catalogue of 
the Stenz collection, as quoted in 
the American Journal of Numismatics 
for October 1875: 


And there is much in this regard 
for respectable ancestry. Who 
would not give more for a piece of 
Phoenician glass, glowing with col- 
ors distilled from the darkness of 
four thousand years, or a doubloon 
with the legend *NOVA*EBORA- 
CA*EXCELSIOR* if the first were 
from the Cesnola and the last from 
the Bushnell collection? 


Another collector may say that 
the provenance matters because of 
its historical significance. Yet a third 
enthusiast will cite an almost spiri- 
tual sense of connection with the 
collectors who owned the book 
before he or she did. Provenance 
truly is many things to many peo- 
ple. 

This column will reflect upon 
provenance in general, but more 
specifically, it will recount how your 
columnist reconstructed the prove- 
nance of a catalogue that was pre- 
sent at the dawn of organized 
numismatic activity in the United 
States. Because of the personal 
nature of the subject at hand, the 
normal editorial voice will be 
dropped and the balance of the 


story will be told in the first person. 
It is a tale, I must admit, concocted 
of equal parts of deduction and 
serendipity, reasoning and good 
old-fashioned luck. 

The story begins, as provenance 
research often does, with an unrelat- 
ed event. In February 1998, I was 
able to make a fortunate purchase of 
a nearly complete bound set of The 
Historical Magazine. As Q. David 
Bowers records in his remarkable 
book, American Numismatics Before 
the Civil War, the United States had 
no strictly numismatic periodical in 
the antebellum era, but it did have 
The Historical Magazine. 

Launched in January 1857, this 
journal was devoted to preserving 
items of interest on the subjects of 
American history, biography, 
genealogy, bibliography and litera- 
ture. Its publishers recognized the 
importance of numismatics to these 
subjects, and included frequent arti- 
cles on coins, medals, and paper 
currency, along with notices of the 
meetings of the three numismatic 
societies founded in America before 
1860: the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, 
the American Numismatic Society of 
New York City and the Boston 
Numismatic Society. 

One of the most enthusiastic 
coinage correspondents for The 
Historical Magazine was a member of 
the Boston Numismatic Society 
named Jeremiah Colburn (1815- 
1891). 

Colburn appears to have been the 
very first wunderkind of American 
numismatics, for he began collect- 
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ing in 1830. By 1857, his collection 
was impressive, and his numismatic 
knowledge was deep. Colburn had 
begun to share that knowledge with 
readers of the Boston Transcript 
newspaper during the 1850s. He 
made his first numismatic contribu- 
tion to The Historical Magazine in its 
July 1857 issue, when he provided 
an introduction to an account 
reprinted from a newspaper titled 
“Bogus Pine Tree Shillings.” Just one 
month later, in the issue for August, 
he authored an article titled “The 
First Coinage of America,” which 
was accompanied by two woodcuts 
of colonial coins. 

This piece is significant, for it is a 
strong candidate for the distinction 
of being the first illustrated numis- 
matic article published in a mass-cir- 
culation periodical in the United 
States. Interestingly, in that submis- 
sion, Colburn branded the Good 
Samaritan Shilling as an alteration, a 
quarter century before’ the 
Chapman brothers offered the 
Bushnell specimen as genuine. 

It comes as no surprise to note 
that Colburn was one of eight gen- 
tlemen who met by invitation on 
February 11, 1860, to form the 
Boston Numismatic Society (BNS). 
Dr. Winslow Lewis was elected presi- 
dent, and Colburn was chosen vice 
president and curator of the 
Society’s cabinet. Vice President 
Colburn was obviously eager to 
make a success of the fledgling 
Society. Consequently, this brief 
notice appeared in The Historical 
Magazine for September 1860, on 
page 270: 


Boston Numismatic Society— 
The regular monthly meeting was 
held on Friday, July 6, Mr. 
Colburn, VP in the chair ... Mr. 
Colburn presented to the Society 
two large-paper priced catalogues 
of coin sales in Philadelphia. The 
thanks of the Society were voted ... 


to Mr. Colburn for [his] generous 
donations. 


These two large paper publica- 
tions could only have been Edward 
Cogan’s catalogue of the collection 
of Joseph N.T. Levick, December 19, 
1859, and Cogan’s May 21-22, 1860 
sale of the collection of Alfred 
Taylor (Taylor was a Philadelphia 
pharmacist who published store 
cards for his business in 1860 and 
1861, catalogued as Rulau Pa 504 
and Pa 505). I recall, upon reading 
this, wishing that someone would 
make me a gift of a couple of large 
paper Cogans, and filed the notice 
away in my memory. 

The scene then shifts to Charles 
Davis’ mail bid sale of June 27, 
1998, where Lot 43 was described as 
follows: 


Large Paper Cogan Presented by 
Jeremiah Colburn 


43. EDWARD COGAN: May 21- 
22, 1860, Priced catalogue of the 
large collection of rare and valu- 
able American and English, silver, 
and copper coins, comprising some 
of the rarest pieces ever yet offered 
for sale. Together with a fine col- 
lection of medals, store cards, pres- 
idential and political tokens & c, 
the sole property of Edward Cogan, 
52 pages, 1137 lots, the prices real- 
ized typeset next to each lot, inter- 
leaved with blank sheets, large 
paper, several leaves chipped, 29_ x 
23_ cm, grey wrappers detached. 
Internally clean and fine. 

Signed on the reverse of the 
front wrapper “Boston Numismatic 
Society from J. Colburn, July 
1860.” Colburn, later one of the 
editors of The American Journal of 
Numismatics, saw the need for the 
fledgling B.N.S., founded only sev- 
eral months earlier, to build a 
research library and started it off 
with the rare large paper inter- 
leaved edition with printed prices. 


Adams 6. Attinelli page 17-18. 
Davis 253. While W. Elliot 
Woodward was to make the large 
paper printed priced edition a 
trademark, the present Cogan edi- 
tion predates Woodward’s first 
such—the Finotti collection—by 
two years. Containing nearly 500 
lots of tokens and political medals 
and medalets, this was, according 
to Attinelli, the collection of Alfred 
Taylor before being sold outright 
to Cogan. 


The moment I read this descrip- 
tion, I remembered the notice in 
The Historical Magazine. Clearly, this 
was one of the two catalogues that 
Colburn had given to the BNS on 
Friday, July 6, 1860. It immediately 
occurred to me that this presented a 
most unusual case of provenance; 
typically, the ownership chain of 
older pieces becomes more uncer- 
tain the farther back you go in its 
history. In this case, however, I 
knew precisely who had owned the 
catalogue, and even the exact date 
he donated it, at the beginning of 
its existence, and I knew when it 
was to be sold in the near future. 
These two events, however, were 
separated by 138 years, and what 
had happened to it during those 
years was unknown. Here was a cat- 
alogue that could be reliably placed 
at the very beginning of the modern 
age of numismatics in the United 
States. It would be highly interesting 
to see if that 14-decade gap could be 
filled in. 

My next step was to call the cata- 
loguer to discover what he knew 
about the provenance. Charlie 
Davis, of course, would not reveal 
the name of the person who had 
consigned the catalogue to him for 
sale. He did, however, fill in some 
helpful details. Early in the twenti- 
eth century, he said, the BNS had 
deaccessioned its library, with some 
of its literature going to the Boston 
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Public Library, and the balance 
going to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. A rudimentary 
idea of the catalogue’s provenance 
thus began to take form; it seemed 
to be Cogan to Colburn to BNS to 
either the Boston Public Library or 
the Massachusetts Historical Society 
and then to one or more individuals 
before its appearance in this sale. I 
also asked Charlie about the vague- 
ness of his use of the description: 
“Boston Numismatic Society from J. 
Colburn, July 1860.” Was this writ- 
ten by Colburn before he made the 
gift, or by the secretary of the BNS 
after they had received it? The secre- 
tary was William Sumner Appleton, 
so an inscription from either would 
be significant. Davis said that he did 
not have a known authentic sample 
of Jeremiah Colburn’s handwriting 
on file, but his guess was that 
Colburn had inked the inscription 
upon presentation of the catalogue 
to BNS. 

I now had to have this catalogue 
and fortunately my bid for it was 
successful. When it arrived, I was 
interested to find a blindstamp on 
the first free fly which read 
“Property of Dr. Samuel A. Green.” 
Now who was he — perhaps a post- 
institutional owner? Also, there was 
no catalogue number anywhere on 
this piece of literature, which made 
me doubt that it had ever gone to 
the Boston Public Library. It did 
have a small pencil mark, “FN” that 
appeared to be a shelf number, 
which suggested that it may have 
been a noncirculating piece in a 
Manuscript repository. Now the 
provenance seemed to be Cogan to 
Colburn ) too DNS ato: othe 
Massachusetts Historical Society to 
Dr. Samuel A. Green; then, judging 
by the apparent age of the Green 
blindstamp, probably to an interme- 
diate owner or two before going 
into the Davis sale. 

I still needed to resolve the ques- 
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tion as to whether Appleton or 
Colburn inked the inscription. I 
began by sending an appeal for help 
to the E-Sylum, the computer list- 
serve of the Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society, but no answer 
was forthcoming from its readers. 

Then I sent a copy of the inscrip- 
tion to Frank Van Zandt who, 
despite having recently sold the 
lion’s share of his American numis- 
matic library, still had a formidable 
amount of reference material on 
hand. Sure enough, he had an auto- 
graphed letter signed on Colburn’s 
letterhead, and he confirmed that 
the two signatures matched very 
closely. Colburn was my man. 

So, Cogan to Colburn to BNS was 
firmly established. Next, I needed to 
learn more about Charlie Davis’ lead 
on the BNS, specifically, the reasons 
behind their decision to deaccession 
their library. A quick search of the 
Harry Bass’ Numismatic Index 
Project revealed a promising article 
by Shepard Pond, published in The 
Numismatist for July 1935, titled 
“History of the Boston Numismatic 
Society.” This proved to be a verita- 
ble mother lode of information. 

It seems the members of the BNS 
were among the crustiest of Boston’s 
upper crust. Pond quotes from a 
paper stating that during the first 
decades of its existence, the 
Society’s “membership was carefully 
guarded lest any unsuitable addi- 
tions should creep in.” So far as is 
known, the members of the BNS did 
not have the following verse 
inscribed in their by-laws, but they 
probably should have, for it seems 
perfectly to describe their philoso- 


phy: 


We are the best selected few 
And all the rest are damned; 
There’s room in heaven for me and 


you 
But we can’t have heaven 
crammed. 


The Boston Brahmins did such a 
splendid job of holding the barbar- 
ians at the gate that the member- 
ship of the BNS steadily contracted, 
from a high of 28 paying members 
in 1865 to a mere seven in 1890. 

By March of 1897, now down to 
six souls, the Society appointed a 
committee of two to consider the 
future disposition of their assets 
($900 in cash, a cabinet of coins and 
a library). The committee delivered 
its report at the January 1898 meet- 
ing. Its recommendations, which 
were accepted, included the dona- 
tion of the coin cabinet, and $300 
for its maintenance, to the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. The library, 
and $300 for its maintenance, was 
to go to the Boston Public Library. 

In both cases, the committee rec- 
ommended that the Society’s secre- 
tary, William Sumner Appleton, 
should, in recognition for his 38 
years of devoted service in that post, 
be allowed to reserve any of the 
Society’s coins or books he wished 
for his personal collections. The 
records show that Appleton, the 
only surviving founder, reserved five 
volumes and a dozen pamphlets 
while sending to the public library 
50 volumes and 153 pamphlets. 

Appleton, like Colburn, is an 
underappreciated figure in numis- 
matic history. A great scholar and, 
with Colburn, one of the editors of 
the American Journal of Numismatics 
during its stint in Boston, he avidly 
collected coins during his many 
trips to Europe. By the 1890s, 
according to Pond, he had amassed 
such a wide-ranging cabinet of U.S., 
world and ancient coins, that he 
had more pieces than all of the 
Society’s other members combined. 
Pond quotes a source who called 
him “an omnivorous collector, quiet 
and rather stiff in manner. He 
always wore a tight-fitting frock coat 
and usually a tall hat a little ante- 
dating the prevailing pattern.” Did 
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the severe and slightly out-of-style 
Mr. Appleton choose to keep the 
Cogan catalog, or to pass it along to 
the Boston Public Library? I still 
doubted that it went to the library, 
for affixing a catalogue number to a 
book, pamphlet, or periodical was a 
matter of course in the late nine- 
teenth century, and this catalogue 
lacked such a number. But it would 
help to find positive evidence that 
Appleton had indeed kept the 
Cogan when he had relinquished 
most of the printed material. 
Fortunately, the “Numismatic 
Library of William Sumner 
Appleton” was sold at public auc- 
Monon eMay, (10,0 1.1913: 
Unfortunately, it was catalogued by 
Thomas Elder, who was legendary 
for the terseness of his descriptions. 
Elder held true to form, rarely taking 
more than a couple of lines (in a 
two-column format, no less) to 
describe many biblionumismatic 
delicacies in the Appleton collec- 
tion. Lot 342 was no exception: 


Various sales, bound together, 
half Morocco.—Leonard, Draper, 
Cogan, Bangs, Prime, Haynes [sic], 
John K. Curtis, Jeremiah Colburn, 
John F. McCoy, Woodward, etc. 
Some are priced. Quarto; very rare 
and choice lot. 7 pcs. 


Even for Elder, this description is 
a model of unhelpfulness. There are 
seven pieces, but ten names are 
mentioned, two of which were auc- 
tion houses, three of whom were 
coin dealers, and five of whom were 
collectors. At first, about all I could 
make of it was that the volumes did 
include at least one Cogan. Closer 
examination, however, renders it 
more likely that Colburn’s Cogan 
was indeed one of the seven. 

The key word in Elder’s descrip- 
tion is “Quarto.” This suggests that 
only large format editions were 
bound together. Testing this 
hypothesis, I checked to see if all of 
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the names could be matched up to a 
large paper edition. Nearly all, as it 
turns out, can be. Woodward sold 
part of Colburn’s collection in his 
sixth sale, and McCoy’s in his 
ninth; both come in large paper edi- 
tions. Bangs was the venue for the 
sale of the Ferguson Haines collec- 
tion, which has a large paper edi- 
tion; Bangs was also the location of 
a John K. Curtis sale printed on an 
oversized broadside sheet. Leonard 
was the auctioneer for a Henry Cook 
sale (November 24, 1864) that has a 
large quarto variant. Cogan emitted 
nine large paper sales during the 
course of his career. Only Draper 
and Prime cannot definitely be 
linked to a large paper edition, but 
it is entirely possible that large-for- 
mat variants existed at one time but 
are unknown today. 

So there was at least one large 
paper Cogan in Elder’s Lot 342. One 
might object that the Colburn cata- 
logue that I purchased from the 
Davis sale did not come bound with 
six other catalogues. True enough, 
but it arrived with clear evidence of 
having been disbound from a previ- 
ous binding, for three holes were 
punched all the way through it. 
This suggested that it had been 
bound with other pieces previously 
(if bound as a single item, it would 
more likely have been sewn in sig- 
natures). It made sense to me that 
the BNS would want to bind togeth- 
er similar-sized catalogs from rough- 
ly the same timeframe (1860-1864 
for the catalogues in Lot 342). 

It would also explain why my cat- 
alogue did not have an Appleton 
bookplate or autograph — most of 
the literature that once belonged to 
Appleton sported one or the other— 
for if it was bound with six other 
pieces, a single bookplate at the 
front would have covered the entire 
volume. Although it certainly could 
not be proved, my feeling was that 
Elder’s Lot 342 had been included in 
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one of the five BNS volumes that 
Appleton had kept for himself. 

If Colburn’s Cogan was indeed 
part of Lot 342 in Elder’s Appleton 
sale, who bought it? The blindstamp 
in the catalogue provides an obvi- 
ous lead. Pond’s article states that 
Dr. Samuel A. Greene (1830-1918) 
was a member of the BNS, and that 
his coin collection narrowly escaped 
the great Boston fire of 1872. Dr. 
Greene’s obituary, published in the 
January 1919 tissue of The 
Numismatist, confirms that he was a 
member of the BNS, and that he 
lived more than 15 years after 
Appleton, who died on April 27, 
1903. 

Dr. Greene may have had a partic- 
ular reason to purchase this cata- 
logue that had once belonged to 
Jeremiah Colburn. When Colburn 
wrote his Bibliography of the Local 
History of Massachusetts in 1871, he 
dedicated the volume to Dr. Greene, 
“whose interest in all that relates to 
historical studies is so well known.” 
Greene may well have purchased 
this volume because of its associa- 
tion with his deceased friend 
Colburn. 

Circumstantial evidence suggests 
therefore that Dr. Green was the 
purchaser of Lot 342 of the Elder 
sale. Moreover, the obituary in The 
Numismatist noted that Dr. Green 
was for several years the Librarian of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
This would provide a natural reason 
for him to bequeath the catalogue 
to that institution after his death in 
1918. 

Now, it was all becoming clear. 
Cogan to Colburn to BNS to 
Appleton to the Elder Sale, Lot 342, 
to Dr. Greene, to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. And it would 
make sense that, at the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the 
seven catalogues would be dis- 
bound. They would need to be sepa- 
rately accessioned and separately 
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filed, either by auction house, or by 
consignor, or by cataloguer. Since 
the catalogues were for reference 
and research, and not meant to cir- 
culate, all that would be needed to 
identify them was the penciled “FN” 
shelf number. 

By this point, I had reconstructed 
the catalogue’s provenance from its 
printing continuously for at least 58 
years. It had been a wonderful run, 
but it had to end sometime. At some 
point, undoubtedly, this catalogue 
was deaccessioned from the collec- 
tion of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, but exactly when that hap- 
pened remains elusive. It is known 
that the Massachusetts Historical 
Society had a large numismatic col- 
lection, including coins and medals 
from Appleton, and from former 
President John Quincy Adams and 
his son, Charles Francis Adams. 

By the late 1960s, however, the 
Society concluded that the coins 
were no longer germane to their 
mission, and were becoming costly 
to keep in any case. Therefore, over 
the years from 1970 to 1976, they 
deaccessioned most of their numis- 
matic collection, with Stack’s selling 
it in a series of six public auctions 
during that time period. Only one 
of these consignments, that appear- 
ing in the Stack’s sale of August 24- 
28, 1976, contained any numismat- 
ic literature, and Colburn’s Cogan 
was not among the pieces auc- 
tioned. Could it have been sold in 
another venue? Keeping in mind 
the fact that there was little resem- 
bling a market for numismatic liter- 
ature in the early- to mid-1970s, I 
first checked the sales of Frank 
Katen during that span, then the 
early sales of George Frederick 
Kolbe, both without luck. 

Typically, when museums deac- 
cession material, they do so by 
means of public auctions so that 
they cannot be accused of steering 
the objects toward “pet” dealers or 


collectors. If, however, the material 
is not readily saleable through pub- 
lic auction, they do sometimes sell 
to the dealers so as to save the trou- 
ble and expense of trying to find an 
auction house. Given the rudimen- 
tary state of the numismatic litera- 
ture market at that point, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society 
may well have decided to transfer, 
by private treaty, all but the most 
readily marketable pieces of litera- 
ture to a book dealer. 

If indeed Colburn’s Cogan went 
through a book dealer, it may have 
been sold privately shortly there- 
after to a collector. Alternatively, it 
may have been advertised in AB 
Bookman’s Weekly; | have not, how- 
ever, undertaken the daunting task 
of attempting to find a listing for it 
in the literally hundreds of issues of 
this periodical spanning the years 
from 1976 through 1998. Barring 
some sort of serendipitous discov- 
ery, we will never know exactly how 
many owners and how many sales 
the catalogue passed through until 
it was consigned to Charlie Davis in 
1998. 

Still, I feel as if I have done quite 
well. When I bought the piece, its 
provenance was blank from 1860 to 
1998; 138 years. After a lot of deduc- 
ing and digging, however, I have 
reconstructed, with reasonable cer- 
tainty, that provenance from the 
time it was printed in 1860 to about 
1976, reducing the “unknown” gap 
from 138 years to about 22 years. 

Of course, not all of this recon- 
struction is beyond reproach. Many 
alternative scenarios may have 
occurred. For example, it is possible 
that Appleton gave Colburn’s Cogan 
to the Boston Public Library instead 
of keeping it. Or perhaps he gave it 
directly to Dr. Greene, so that it was 
not part of Lot 342 in the Elder sale. 
Be that as it may, it seems most 
probable that the provenance actu- 
ally occurred as reconstructed 
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below: 

1. Edward Cogan, printed circa 
June 1860. 

2. Jeremiah Colburn, received 
from Cogan in July 1860. 

3. Boston Numismatic Society, 
July 6, 1860; gift of Jeremiah 
Colburn, as noted in his hand on 
the first free fly and as reported in 
The Historical Magazine, September 
1860, page 270. 

4. Probably to William Sumner 
Appleton, January 1898. 

5. Dr. Samuel A. Greene, most 
likely purchased as part of Lot 342 
in Thomas Elder’s sale of the library 
of William Sumner Appleton, May 
10/1913. 

6. Probably to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, possibly by 
bequest of Dr. Green, circa 1919. 

7. Probably to an unidentified 
New England book dealer, deacces- 
sioned by Massachusetts Historical 
Society, circa 1970-1976. 

8. Probably to one or more private 
collectors, circa 1970-76 to 1998. 

9. Joel J. Orosz, purchased as Lot 
43 in Charles Davis’ mail bid sale of 
June 27, 1998. 


Jeremiah Colburn would hardly 
recognize his old catalogue these 
days. I completely deacidified it, 
had the crumbling covers reinforced 
with Japanese paper, and had it 
bound in three-quarter leather by 
the Handbridge Bindery of Austin, 
Texas. I think, however, that Mr. 
Colburn would approve of the steps 
taken to preserve the gift he gave to 
the BNS so long ago. 

I would like to end this column 
with the same question with which 
it began. What is provenance 
worth? To me, the financial aspect 
matters (no one has ever accused me 
of socialistic tendencies), but it is 
hardly preeminent. 

As a historian by training, the 
presence of the past engendered by 
provenance is intriguing, and it is 
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the sense of connection to history 
that matters most. This catalogue is 
an artifact, one that was owned by 
some of the giants of the hobby. 
Provenance establishes a chain of 
possession that not only links the 
current owner with all past owners, 
but also connects the current owner 
with all who will possess the artifact 
in the future. This allows me to bask 
in the reflected glory of men like 
Cogan, Colburn, and Appleton, but 
it also means my name will be asso- 


ciated with great collectors who will 
come after me. 

Ultimately, collectors of numis- 
matic literature are stewards, hold- 
ing in trust a legacy from the past, 
not just for current use, but also for 
the benefit of generations yet 
unborn. This is what provenance 
means to me: it reminds me of my 
connections to past and present, 
and admonishes me to be a faithful 
steward for those who will follow in 
my footsteps. 


Complete Your Collection 


No numismatic bibliophile’s library is complete 
without an extensive run of The Asylum. Below 
are listed all of the back issues which are cur- 
rently available. Better hurry, some are in short 
supply and you'll want to fill those holes in your 
collection at reasonable prices 
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Vol. Il Nos. 1, 2 Vol. X No. 

Vol. Il Nos. 1, 2, 3/4 Vol. XI Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. IV Nos. 1,3, 4 Vol. XI Nos. 2, 3, 4 
Vol. V Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 Vol. XII Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. VI Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 Vol. XIV Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. VII Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 Vol. XV Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. Vill Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 Vol. XVI Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Vol. IX Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 Vol. XVII Nos. 2, 3, 4 


All issues are $5.00 each (including postage). 
Photocopies of out of print issues are also available 
at the same price. 


Make all checks or money orders payable to “Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society” and send to: 


David Hirt 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Numismatic pinanenic Society 
5911 Quinn Orchard Road 
Frederick, MD 21704 


Special Offer! 


WALTER BREEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
OF EARLY UNITED STATES CENTS, 


1793 - 1814 


Edited by Mark Borckardt 

Presented ina single volume is all pertinent information regard- 
ing the history of large cents and data about every variety. This 
895-page hardbound illustrated volume provides enlarged photo- 
graphs, descriptions, rarity information, die state data, and con- 
dition census information (provided by Del Bland) about every 
die variety for the period covered. Included are new varieties 
never before published in a book-length study. Historical infor- 
mation for each coinage year is presented, along with quick 
attribution keys and additional die-linked plates in the style of Dr. 
William H. Sheldon’s earlier reference on the subject. 

Including a survey of past literature and a special section on the 
minting process created by numismatic scholar Craig Sholley, this 
volume describes all die varieties within each year, numbering 
345 marriages, 13 additional sub-varieties, and three restrikes. 
Varieties are presented in a new emission sequence and number- 
ing order proposed by the author. Never before has this much 
information about the series been included in a single volume. 

To reserve your copy, call Mary Tocci toll-free at 1-800-222- 
5993 with your credit card number. Or mail, fax, or e-mail your 


order to Mary at the address on next page. 


Regular Hardbound edition: $89.95—Special price: $65.00 
Add $5 shipping. Stock No. BBR999 


Deluxe Hardbound edition: $149.95—Special price: $105.00 
Add $5 shipping. Stock No. BBR999-A 


BOWERS AND MERENA GALLERIES 


A Collectors Universe™ Company—NASDAQ: CLCT 
Box 1224, Wolfeboro, NH 03894. 
To Order Call 1-800-222-5993, In NH 569-5095, FAX 603-569-5319 


www.bowersandmerena.com. 
IS 


e-mail: directsales@bowersandmerena.com aa A 
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ESO 
www.stantonbooks.com 


The address you need for 
numismatic books, 
with one of the largest 
selection of titles 
available on the Internet. 


Supplies too! 


\(sta TON 
BOOKS & NT PPLIES 


P.O. Box 15477 ¢ Savannah, GA 31416 
912-355-1976 © 800-828-8306 © Fax: 912-355-3399 
www.stantonbooks.com 
Email: jt@stantonbooks.com 
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9) ® 


Y, 


IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
the publication of 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE COPPER COINAGE, 
1785-1788 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY 


THE GEORGE C. PERKINS, Esqr. COLLECTION 


Catalogued and Sold at Public Auction by Stack’s 
January 12, 2000 


Comprising the original auction catalogue descriptions 
and illustrations 
Extracted and reformatted for this special edition 
With a new Introduction and as a special feature: 


A CONNECTICUT CONCORDANCE OF THE 
1975 EAC SALE 


1987 TAYLOR SALE 
2000 PERKINS SALE 


A SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION 


Of only 350 hardbound copies 


Price: $125.00 
$3.50 shipping to US addresses 


Call now to reserve your copy of this landmark attribution guide. 


©2001 Stack’s 
123 West 57th Street, New York, NY 10019 
Tel.212-582-2580 Fax 212-582-1946 info@stacks.com 
All rights reserved 
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m: Money Tree Inc. 
Announces... 


We have assembled all 21 issues of Out on a Limb into 
a hardbound book as a memory of Ken Lowe, whose 
writings were the bulk of the articles in these issues. 


Ten numbers books with cloth spines and marble cov- 
ers were created. All 21 issues were bound with their 
original covers. 


We kept #1, gave #2 to Ken’s brother Phil in Florida. 


The other eight are being offered at $100 each, post- 
paid. 


Call or Fax us to reserve your copy. 


Myron and Daryl Xenos 


Money Tree Inc. 


1260 Smith Court 
Rocky River, OH 44116 we 
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Ancient Greek Numismatics 


A Guide to Reading and Research 
A Bibliography of Works Written in English with 
Summaries of Their Contents. 


William E. Daehn 


“Well overdue and cannot be overlooked...A first class study of value to 
numismatists....” Italo Vecchi 


“There are no shortcuts to knowledge. But this book happens to be the 
next best thing as far as Greek coins are concerned: a shortcut to informa- 
tion.” Basil Demetriadi 


“This is a remarkable work...Focusing solely on books and articles written 
in English, it manages to include virtually everything....” Alan Walker. 


eOver four thousand entries, organized by region 
*Full bibliography & summary for each entry; indexes 
eSoft cover, over 400 pages; $75. (Custom binding by Campbell Logan, add $50.) 


We accept Mastercard, VISA, American Express. Add $5 for shipping. 


Publishers of: Dalton & Hamer, The Provincial Token Coinage of the 18th 


Century 
North American distributors of: Withers, British Copper Tokens, 1811-1820 


We are interested in purchasing important publications dealing with 
British and ancient numismatics. We issue regular high quality cata- 
logs that offer coins and important numismatic references. 


“Davis sons 
SL 


Cold Spring, MN 56320 
(Our full address) 
Telephone: 320-685-3835 
FAX: 320-685-8636 Email: davcoin@aol.com 
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FINE 


NUMISMATIC 
| BOOKS 
ANY LANGUAGE 


ANY PERIOD 


ALWAYS WANTED 


we & « 
SPINK 


founded 1666 


69 SOUTHAMPTON ROW BLOOMSBURY, 
DON WCI1B 4ET. TEL: 020 7563 4000 
FAX: 020 7563 4066 http://www.spink-online.co 


NOW AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCING a new 60-page reference of American numismatic 
auction sales from 1990 to 2000. __, It’s a comprehensive listing 
with over 40 different 4 cataloguers! 


aT 
au 
pre 
po 


- 


STACK’S (NEW YORK, NY) 
p NAMI 
42H CLAGIPOO JAmESA STACK SR COLLECMON OF = 238 
WETTED STATES Comes: DEL MOMEER 
mt Faseay 
420 GDidi9—e COLECNON OF WeTED STATIBCOLDS MT 
DAVER COMES FORMED GY A PROMERENT 
reesATIST 
427) G2352900 THE JAMES 4 STACK 38 COLLICTION OF 75 
UNITED STATES PAPER MOmTY 
42H OSCD1900 UNITED STATES COLD. SAYER A COPPER uss 
COMES Ot CORARCTION 


WTTw Tet TH 
YORK myreegeaTIC 


430 OFOSL9NO LARLY UNITED STATES SAVER COME = 122 
UeTED STATES GOLD Comet 


Packed with sas important information, this is 
a must have item for everyone interested in numismatics. 


Get your copy today for only $29.95 plus $4 s/h. Send orders to: 


Karl Moulton 
PO Box 1073 
Congress, AZ 85332 


e-mail: numiscats@aol.com 


In Memoriam 


Frank Katen 


1903-2001 


The Officers and Members of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
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Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


www.coinbooks.org 
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The Roman Imperial Coinage: The History 
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by Douglas Saville 
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Article Published in the U.S. 
by Joel J. Orosz 


News from the Net 
by Pete Smith 


Candidate Bios for the 2001 Election of Officers 
for the Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


“Alas! Where 1s human nature so weak as na 


kookstoke? Speak of the appetite For dink; on of 
a kon-vivant's relish cor a dinner! What are these 
mere animal throes and ragings compared with 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER 
1813-1887 


Provided courtesy of George Frederick Kolbe/Fine Numismatic Books ~ www.numislit.com 
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Presidents Message 


by Wayne Homren 


In accordance with our 
Constitution and By-Laws, the 
time has come for an election of 
officers of our Society. A wealth 
of nominations was received 
from the membership, and we 
have a more-than-full slate of 
candidates who are running for 
office. This is a sign of health; in 
many collector societies such as 
ours, it is a difficult task to put 
together a slate of willing candi- 
dates. 

Later in this issue you will find 
statements from the candidates 
describing their backgrounds, 
interest in numismatic literature 
and hopes and plans for our 
society. All are candidates wor- 


thy of consideration for their 


prospective posts. 

It has often been said that 
“change is good,” and this 
changing of the guard is likely to 
be a good one for our society. 
While a number of fine, experi- 
enced officers are running in this 
election, many new faces have 
appeared as well. New faces 
mean new ideas and energy, 
which is what drives an organi- 
zation forward. The future 
depends on our ability to contin- 
ue to draw new people into our 
ranks. Let's give all candidates 


due consideration in this elec- 
tion. NBS has made great strides 
in recent years, and I'm sure the 
new team you elect will contin- 
ue that progress. 


ew fiiembers 


Roy Baker, Wichita, KS 

J. E. Bizzell, San Antonio, TX 

Bill Bright, lola, WI 

Hal Dunn, Elko, NV 

Bill Fivaz, Dunwoody, GA 

Avram Freedberg, Port Chester, 
NY 

James Halperin, Dallas, TX 


George His, San Antonio, TX 
Gene Hynds, Ponce Inlet, FL 
Thomas Kays, Alexandria, VA 
James Kendall, Sharon, MA 
Norman Nopper, Markan, ON 
Harvey Stack, New York, NY 
James Taylor, Englewood, CO 
Peter Winn, Oklahoma City, OK 
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The Roman Imperial Coinage: 
The History of a Remarkable series 


By Douglas Saville 


Interest in coins as objects of 
study, as opposed to objets d’art, 
began during the Renaissance. 
Francesco Petrarch, in the mid 
14th century, was perhaps the 
earliest figure to encourage those 
of his circle to collect and to 
study them. In due time this led 
to the formation of important 
collections such as those of Jean, 
Duc de Berry, Cosimo de Medici, 
King Maximilian I and others. 

Printing from moveable type 
was perfected at Mainz in the 
1450’s by Johann Gutenberg, a 
goldsmith by profession, and lit- 
tle more than half a century later 
the first printed numismatic 
book appeared. 

Guillaume Bude’s De Asse et 
Partibus Eius was first published 
in Paris in 1514, and was regard- 
ed as the main authority on the 
subject for the remaining years 
of the sixteenth century. By 
1550 no less than sixteen edi- 
tions of the work had appeared, 
including the fine Aldine edition 
of 1522, from the press of Aldus 
Manutius, whose dolphin and 
anchor device is adapted from 
the reverse of a denarius of Titus 
(A.D. 79-81). Bude was the most 
influential of the French human- 
istic scholars and highly regard- 
ed by Francis I. 


Guillaume Rouille’s Promp- 
tuaire des Medailles des plus 
renommees personnes qui ont este 
depuis le commencement du 
monde, published in Lyon, 1553, 
included descriptions and fine 
woodcuts of fictional coins inter- 
spersed with genuine pieces, the 
author altering legends to suit 
his whim! 

Hubert Golzius was a numis- 
matist from Bruges who wrote 
primarily on Roman numismat- 
ics. Fortuitously, he was also a 
printer and engraver, and more- 
over, a personal friend of the 
master-printer Christopher 
Plantin. In 1645, after the death 
of both author and printer, the 
collected works of Golzius were 
published by the Plantin press, 
with a magnificently engraved. 
frontispiece after Peter Paul 
Rubens appearing in volume I. 

One of the earliest “collectors’ 
handbooks” to have a great 
influence on coin collecting was 
Louis Jobert’s La Science des 
medailles antiques et modernes. 
First published in Paris in 1693, 
it was to appear subsequently in 
German and Italian. Joseph 
Addison produced an English 
edition in 1715. 

Eckhel’s classic work Doctrina 
Numorum Veterum, published in 


Editor’s Note: This article originally appeared in The Celetor 8/8 (1994), pp. 
34-38. A few minor changes have been made to update some references; 
otherwise the text is that which was originally published. The editor would 
like to thank both Kerry Wetterstrom, editor and publisher of The Celetor, 
and Douglas Saville for kindly letting us reprint this work. 
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eight volumes in Vienna, 1792- 
1798 ea oug edition, 1828- 
1839),* laid down basic princi- 
ples of classification.” Some idea 
of the effect that Eckhel’s work 
had on the subject can be gained 
by Professor Gobl’s comparison 
of his work with that of 
Linnaeus’ contribution to 
Botany.? 

Henri Cohen’s major catalogue 
in seven volumes, Description 
Historique des Monnaies frappees 
sous l’Empire romain, commune- 
ment appeles medailles imperiales, 
was published in Paris between 
the years 1859 and 1868.4 A sec- 
ond edition followed, 1880- 
1892. In spite of becoming out- 
dated by the turn of the century, 
most collectors catalogued their 
coins by Cohen. The great pub- 
lishing/bookselling firm of 
Gustav Fock of Leipzig issued a 
reprint of the second edition as 
late as 1930 — an indication that 
a substantial demand for the 
work still existed. 

Harold Mattingly (1884-1964), 
the “Dean of Roman Numismat- 
ics”? and then assistant keeper 
of coins and medals at the 
British Museum, approached 
Leonard Forrer, manager of the 
coin department at Spink in the 


early 1920's, with the idea of 
publishing a catalogue of Roman 
imperial coins. At the time 
Mattingly was hard at work cata- 
loguing the British Museum’s 
own collection of imperial coins, 
to be published in 1923 as vol- 
ume one of Catalogue of Coins of 
the Roman Empire in the British 
Museum (hereafter BMCRE). 
Mattingly’s idea now was to pub- 
lish a work entitled The Roman 
Imperial Coinage, not limited to 
cataloguing the holdings of one 
collection, but a catalogue of all 
the issues of the Roman Empire. 
A daunting task, which he, and 
Spink thought might just run to 
three volumes. 

Mattingly, along with most 
collectors outside of France, dis- 
liked Cohen’s alphabetical 
arrangement. Consequently he 
proposed a chronologically 
arranged catalogue of the coins. 
In this formidable task his col- 
laborator was to be the, by then 
retired, Reverend Edward A. 
Sydenham. The work was in due 
course to become known as 
‘Mattingly. and Sydenham.’ After 
the passing of both of the found- 
ing editors, the reference evolved 
to the more familiar Roman 
Imperial Coinage (RIC). 


1 Joseph Hilar Eckhel (1737-1798), Director of the Imperial Coin Cabinet, 
Vienna, taught Classical Archaeology at the University of Vienna, often 
referred to as “the father of ancient numismatics.” 

2 See ELE. Clain-Stefanelli, “Contributions from the Museum of History 
and Technology,” in Numismatics — An Ancient Science, A Survey of its History 
(Washington, 1970). Of Eckhel: “A merciless critical faculty which weeded 
out faulty interpretations and apocryphal data, a brilliant capacity for analy- 
sis ... a methodical mind which established the basic principles on which to 
build a flawless scientific arrangement. 

3 R. Gobl Vornotiz. Mitt. Osterr. Num. Gesell 16(8)87.1970. 

4 For an interesting biography of Cohen see: M. Amandry, Henry Cohen 
1806-1880 (Paris, 1980). 

S EE. Clain-Stefanelli op. cit. 


The story of such a tremen- 
dous undertaking is not without 
interest, and indeed it is a con- 
tinuing story which will go into 
the 21st century, with revisions 
of all of the earlier volumes. 

As already mentioned, 
Mattingly’s BMCRE I had 
appeared early in 1923, and in 
September of that same year 
Spink published RIC I, which 
covered the same period from 
Augustus to Vitellius. 

The interwar years of the 
1920’s and 1930’s were notable 
for intense activity in all areas of 
numismatics. A number of deal- 
ers and auctioneers active at this 
time are outstanding: Lucien 
Naville of Geneva and Lucerne, 
with his magnificent catalogues 
in the Ars Classica series; Cahn 
of Frankfurt; Riechmann of 
Halle; Santamaria (Rome); Ratto 
(Milan); Helbing (Munich); 
Schulman (Amsterdam); Hess 
(Lucerne); Florange and Ciani of 
Paris; and Sotheby’s, Glend- 
ining’s and Spink of London. All 
handled remarkable collections 
during this period. 

The outstanding catalogues of 
major numismatic libraries 
offered for sale by the great 
bookselling firms of Gustav Fock 
and Karl W. Hiersemann of 
Leipzig are often neglected; 
glancing through just one of 
these impressive catalogues, and 
to pick just one example, it is 
interesting to wonder whether 
Dr. Emil Bahrfeldt’s copy of 
Haeberlin’s magnificent work on 
Aes Grave (1910) found a ready 
buyer at 100 Reichmarks, in 
1930. Very few numismatic 
libraries of such importance 
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come onto the market today. 
Haeberlin’s own very extensive 
library comprising 3,495 items 
was Offered for sale at fixed 
prices by Fock in his catalogue 
no. 714, issued in 1937. 

Fock and Hiersemann were 
booksellers who handled many 
of the great numismatic libraries 
of the day. However, the major 
numismatic firms of Europe also 
dealt in new and second-hand 
books. Together with the coin 
collections they purchased often 
came libraries of books, and a 
ready market had always existed 
for good standard works of refer- 
ence. Inevitably, stock of such 
material would from time to 
time build up, and momentarily 
supply might just outstrip 
demand. The best way to dispose 
of such books was to issue lists of 
books at fixed prices. 

Since December 1892 (Why 
December? Nobody appears to 
know.) Spink had issued their 
Numismatic Circular, and from 
the earliest issues this has offered 
for sale lists of books as well as 
coins and medals for sale. 

One of Spink’s first catalogues 
of Books on Numismatics, New 
and Secondhand, was issued in 
1922. Roman Imperial Coinage 
Vol. I is listed as item 5811, is 
announced as “In the Press,” and 
priced at 15 shillings (75 pence, 
or a little over a dollar). A full 
description of the contents of 
the volume appeared in the 
September-October 1923 issue of 
the Numismatic Circular: 

The need for a scientific treat- 
ment of Roman Imperial coins had 
long been felt. Eckhel’s great work 
is over a century old, and Cohen’s 
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immense and valuable Corpus is 
too large and expensive for most 
readers, and makes little attempt to 
do more than enumerate varient- 
ies. The present work is intended to 
meets this need... [hey material 
known to Cohen - with addition 
and corrections — is presented 
under dates and mints. Descrip- 
tions have been made as short as 
seems compatible with clearness. 
The principles of classification 
remain the same throughout, but 
are applied with some freedom to 
suit. . .varying requirements. The 
main features of the coinage of 
each reign and the general mean- 
ing of the types are discussed in 
special introductory sections... It 
is hardly necessary to insist on the 
importance of roman coins as aids 
to History. Many of the more obvi- 
ous references are already familiar; 
many less obvious points easily 
escape notice, and the authors trust 
their work will direct attention to 
some of them and perhaps lead stu- 
dents to further study. 


The book and publishing 
department at Spink evolved 
gradually from two separate 
sources. Firstly, ever since the 
coin department had been in 
existence, that department had 
always offered secondhand 
books for sale. And, by the turn 
of the century, the Circular was 
publishing articles of serious 
numismatic importance, often in 
serial form. It was becoming 
obvious that it would be worth- 
while to publish in book form. 
Leonard Forrer’s own monumen- 
tal work Biographical Dictionary of 
Medallists in no less than eight 
volumes had originally appeared 
in the Circular between the ygars 
1898 and 1927(!). 

Roman Imperial Coinage Vol. 1, 


1923, was the first title pub- 
lished by Spink which had not 
first seen the light of day in the 
Circular. Howard Linecar had 
joined Spink in 1935 as an assis- 
tant in the coin department. It 
had always been understood that 
he would in due time expand 
our bookselling and publishing 
activities. He once told me that 
the title ‘manager of the Book 
Department’ at Spink evolved by 
chance in the 1950’s. He had 
been summoned to the then 
chairman’s office, Captain 
Harold Spink introduced him to 
one of his major clients, a 
Maharajah from India, as 
‘Manager of our Book 
Department.’ The title stuck, and 
from that time we had a book 
department! 

Volume II of RIC, Vespasian to 
Hadrian, appeared in 1926. 
Mattingly’s original idea of a 
three-volume work was now 
being seen as unrealistic, and 
problems started to occur. 

The leading authority on the 
period from Valerian’ to 
Amandus was Captain H. Webb, 
and his volume was to be the 
fifth in the series, and so exten- 
sive was it that it was decided to 
divide it into two parts: Valerian 
to the Interregnum and Probus to 
Amandus. Parts I & II of Volume 
V were published in 1927 and 
1933 respectively. Meanwhile 
Volume III had appeared in 
1930! 

All the while RIC was becom- 
ing established as the standard 
work for coins of the period. But 
if Volume V was available, why 
wasn’t Volume IV ? Howard 
Linecar told me that it seemed 


that every other letter received 
by us in the late 1930’s request- 
ed details of the unpublished 
volumes of RIC. These enquires 
were not only from collectors, 
but also from booksellers, 
libraries, and dealers. 

Volume IV was to cover a 
lengthy period and needed to be 
divided into three manageable 
parts. The first, Pertinax to Geta, 
appeared in 1936, followed by 
part two, Macrinus to Pupienus, in 
1938. 

By the time war broke out in 
1939, the whole project had 
ground to a halt. It seems it took 
some considerable time after the 
.war to encourage the directors of 
the company to agree to contin- 
ue to fund a publishing program 
that was in danger of running 
out of steam, since it had been 
almost ten years since the last 
volume had appeared. Printing 
costs had increased substantially 
immediately after the war, and 
_money was in short supply. One 
further problem had occurred, 
Sydenham, Mattingly’s co- 
author/editor, had died in 1948. 

The new generation was 
approached, and Dr. C.H.V. 
Sutherland was co-opted as a 
new general editor for the series. 
To encourage the publishers, and 
as a gesture, Mattingly put up 
part of the money for volume IV 
part iii, and that volume subse- 
quently appeared in 1949. 
Momentum was beginning to be 
re-established. 

Numerically the next two vol- 
umes in the series, VI & VII, 
were not to be published for 
another twenty years. 
JeWVecbsePearceethe leading 
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authority on the period to be 
COVeETCU RY inane av Ofumes 1S 
Valentinian I - Theodosius I, had 
been working on a manuscript 
and 1951 saw the publication of 
that volume. 

By this time, Robert Carson, 
aSSiStall eek eCepermuinuentive 
Department of Coins and Medals 
at the British Museum, had been 
appointed co-editor of the series, 
along with Mattingly and 
Sydenham. Volume IX was to be 
Mattingly’s final contribution to 
the series, since, by this time he 
had retired from the museum, 
and having spent time during 
his retirement cataloguing the 
Roman coins at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, he died in 1964. 

‘Mattingly and Sydenham’ was 
fast becoming known as RIC. 

No less than another fifteen 
years were to pass before the 
next volume would be ready. Dr. 
Patrick Bruun in Helsinki had 
been working on the period 
from Constantine to Licinius, 
and in 1966 Volume V-11 was 
published. 

Humphrey Sutherland’s own 
Volume VI, Diocletian’s Reform 
(A. D294) stouthe Deaths of 
Maximinus (A.D. 313) followed 
within a year. Both of these vol- 
umes were printed for Spink by 
Oxford University Press. Prior to 
that almost all of Spink’s publi- 
cations, including all the RIC 
volumes, had been, until then, 
printed in France by Protat 
Freres of Macon. Not only books, 
but, remarkably, the Numismatic 
Circular had been trundled over- 
land by train until the fall of 
France during the War. The fact 
that most of Spink’s numismatic 
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printing had been done in 
France was no doubt in part due 
to Leonard Forrer’s innumerable 
international contacts, particu- 
larly in Europe, amongst the 
coin collecting fraternity. He was 
without doubt the most highly 
respected dealer of his time. 

The publisher’s lot is not 
always a happy one. No sooner 
had volumes VI and VII 
appeared, all of the previously 
published volumes went out of 
print. The publication of these 
most recent volumes had 
increased demand for the whole 
series. At last, demand had out- 
stripped supply! At that time this 
was an unusual occurrence in 
the specialized publishing indus- 
try, of which we were a part. 

Sales had generally been, if not 
slow, then certainly erratic, to 
say the least. The very first vol- 
ume had, after all, appeared 
some forty odd years earlier. It 
seemed as if there was a valid 
argument to reprint the out of 
print volumes, or so Howard 
Linecar believed. 

Money was needed for the 
main dealing activities of the 
firm as a whole. Spink’s were, 
and are, major art dealers, and 
the financial demands made by 
normal day to day dealing in 
fine art were always going to 
take precedence over what was 
seen as a pretty insignificant part 
of one department’s activities. 

By the late 1960’s interest in 
coin collecting had increased 
enormously, and a renewed 
demand for the out of print RIC 
volumes escalated. Methods of 
printing had changed, technolo- 
gy had advanced, and it was now 


less expensive to produce offset- 
lithographically printed reprints 
of the out of print volumes. 

In 1968 the first reprinted set 
of RIC appeared. To recap, this 
comprised volumes: I, II, Ill, 1V 
(parts 1, 2, and 3), V (parts 1 and 
2), and IX. Volumes VI and VII 
were of course still available 
new. Up to 1,000 sets were pro- 
duced of each reprint, and by 
the mid 1970’s three reprints 
had appeared, the last two 
including volumes VI and VII. 
By the late 1980’s three further 
reprints were published. The 
demand continues. 

| joined Howard Linecar as his 
assistant late in 1969, and I have 
fond(?) memories of being faced 
daily with piles and piles of 
orders for RIC volumes from 
booksellers, dealers, collectors, 
libraries and museums from all 
over the world. I also remember 
the typewriter, which I| had 
never used before. ‘HL’ clearly 
and precisely explained that it 
was necessary for ‘us’ to type 
invoices since the staff of the 
accounts department had diffi- 
culty in reading ‘our’ handwrit- 
ing! 

Now, of course, the volume 
everybody wanted was Volume 
VIII to ‘complete’ the series. It 
was to be no less than two years 
in the press, and after a multi- 
tude of difficulties it finally 
appeared in late 1981. 

The basic cause of the prob- 
lems lay in the fact that we 
decided to use a printer who was 
not accustomed to setting such 
an extensive and technically 
complex work. The price was 
£95, and, remarkably, more than 


a decade later, it still is. It has 
sold particularly well and contin- 
ues to do so. The production 
costs on that particular volume 
were huge, and | well remember 
a meeting of the editorial board, 
the printer and our accountant 
at Spink’s offices when it was 
very nearly decided not to pub- 
lish. Well, we did publish, and 
this remarkable series continued. 
Our commitment to RIC was as 
strong as it had been in the 
fs. 

While John Kent was collect- 
ing material for VIL, it became 
apparent that a final volume X 
would be needed. Meanwhile, as 
the series developed it was recog- 
nized that the earlier volumes 
needed revision - some substan- 
tially so. Volume I was the first 
to be tackled, and it was a great 
pleasure for me to liaise with 
Humphrey Sutherland over the 
production of his revised edi- 
tion, in fact completely rewrit- 
ten, Volume I, discussing his 
most beautifully produced man- 
uscript (yes, mostly handwrit- 
ten), and handing it over to 
Oxford University Press in the 
Summer of 1983. What confi- 
‘dence they showed! They insist- 
ed in going direct to page proofs, 
cutting out the usual step of gal- 
ley proofs. They estimated a pub- 
lication date of six months after 
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receiptpot the text, We took 
delivery of the bound volumes 
of Humphrey’s second edition of 
Volume I in January 1984, just 
60 years after the publication of 
the original edition. 

Many of the earlier volumes 
are in the course of complete 
revision. Volume V (part 1) is 
being worked on by Cathy King, 
and the original Volume V will 
be expanded to three parts at 
least. 

Humphrey Sutherland wrote 
in his Preface to his Volume I: 
“Rearrangement is one reflection 
of progress. There is still progress 
to be made. In the Julio- 
Claudian series much is still 
obscure or disputable. Revision 
must be constant, as Mattingly 
would certainly have agreed. 
What has now been done for 
Volume I, will, it is hoped, be 
done for RIC V. The study of 
Roman numismatics does not 
stand still.” 

Volume X: The Divided Empire 
and the Fall of the Western Parts 
395-491 was published in 1993. 
It marks the fulfillment of 
Mattingly and Sydenham’s origi- 
nal aim as stated in 1923 to pro- 
vide “. . . a handbook ... to pre- 
sent... the coinage of imperial 
Rome”. Mattingly’s original con- 
cept had at long last material- 
ized. 
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The Printers Devil 


Frederick 3.W. fiYayers’ 


The Literature of American Rumismatics: 
The First such Article Published in the @.o. 


By Joel J. Orosz 


Numismatic bibliomaniacs 
always love to collect “firsts,” 
but as any enthusiast knows, ini- 
tial efforts rarely provide the last 
word on any subject. The earliest 
author out of the chute tends to 
clear the way for superior suc- 
ceeding efforts, whether by his 
or her own subsequent work, or 
that of others. Rare indeed is 
that maiden assay that is excel- 
lent in itself, and which endures 
as the definitive word on the 
subject. Frederick S.W. Mayers’ 
“The Literature of American 
Numismatics,” the very first 
such article published in the 
United States, is one example of 
such a superlative beginning. 

Mayers’ article appeared in 
1859, at the height of the first 
flowering of the coin hobby in 
the United States. Individual 
numismatists were active in 
Britain’s American provinces as 
early asethe L/GUsepDuGstos 
decades’ thereafter, they 
remained scattered. Their num- 
bers, however, steadily crept 
upward until the 1850s, when 
they suddenly and visibly multi- 
plied. Many factors converged to 
make it possible. The public edu- 
cation movement, begun by 
Horace Mann in the mid-1820s, 
had created a large educated seg- 
ment of the populace hungry for 
learning and self-improvement. 
The last members of the 


Revolutionary War generation 
were dying as the ‘50s began, 
and their passing reminded 
Americans of their glorious his- 
tory. And perhaps most com- 
pelling of all, the nation was 
falling apart as the conflict over 
slavery led inexorably toward 
civil war. It is no accident that 
numismatics became almost a. 
mania during that exciting and 
troubled decade. It was highly 
educational, captured lessons 
from America’s storied past, and, 
in the Washingtoniana series, 
offered mementos of a hero who 
could unite hobbyists, both 
North and South, in their col- 
lecting pursuits. 

Even with all of these encour- 
aging conditions, however, the 
speed with which the hobby 
reached its take-off point was 
breathtaking. In 1851, the cabi- 
net of the late Dr. Lewis Roper 
became the first numismatic col- 
lection to merit its own separate 
auction catalog, and the first to 
realize over $1,000 at public 
competition. The replacement of 
the Large Cent by the Flying 
Eagle Cent in 1856 threw gaso- 
line on the fire. In rapid succes- 
sion, Numismatic societies were 
formed, the first tentative stabs 
at reference books were pub- 
lished, and the first professional 
coin dealers opened their shops. 
All God’s children seemed des- 


tined, in the language of the 
times, to “gun up” coins. 

The legions of new coin collec- 
tors were badly in need of refer- 
ence sources, but through the 
year 1856, there was really no 
authoritative place to turn. The 
only books in print were Jacob 
Eckfeldt’s and William Du Bois’ 
A Manual of Gold and Silver Coins 
of All Nations Struck Within the 
Last Century (1842, 1849, 1851), 
and their subsequent New 
Varieties of Gold and Silver Coins 
(1850, 1851, 1852). Neither pro- 
vided a comprehensive guide- 
book for coin collectors. The sit- 
uation with periodicals was even 
worse. While occasional articles 
had been published in scholarly 
journals and the popular press 
(especially big city newspapers), 
they appeared only erratically. 
No institution or publication 
was actively encouraging anyone 
to write about numismatic top- 
ics. 

And then, quite abruptly, in 
1857 everything began to 
change. During that year, The 
Historical Magazine debuted, 
vowing to publish anything 
related to the history, genealogy, 
and biography of the United 
States. From the start, The 
Historical Magazine reserved a sig- 
nificant place in its columns for 
numismatics, with ace corre- 
spondent J.C. Jeremiah Colburn 
of Boston), penning notes and 
articles. Also in 1857, Charles E. 
Norton launched Norton’s 
Literary Letter, mainly a vehicle 
to sell books, but which also 
offered much white space to be 
filled with coin topics. 

In 1858, Charles’ brother 
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Frank was one of the early mem- 
Dersensof ee themaAmerican 
Numismatic Society (ANS), 
which had been formed on 
March 8 of that year by Augustus 
B. Sage and seven other young 
men. And late in 1858, the first 
truly scholarly book on U.S. 
numismatics was published, 
TohnneHickoxsseAn saistorical 
Account of American Coinage. So, 
by the beginning of 1859, all of 
the pieces of the puzzle were in 
place: periodicals, societies, 
dealers, even the first mono- 
graphs. 

The new ANS quickly inaugu- 
rated a cabinet of coins, a library 
dedicated to numismatics and 
sought speakers of quality to 
offer educational programs at 
their regular meetings. One such 
speaker was Frederick S.W. 
Mayers, who presented his 
Papi Len iteratiure. Gf 
American Numismatics," at the 
November 19, 1858 meeting. 
This was one of the earliest 
papers read before the ANS, and 
thanks probably to Frank 
Norton, his brother Charles 
made it the first to be published 
for an audience beyond that of 
the Society itself. It appeared in 
issue No. 3 of Norton’s Literary 
Letter, published in 1859. 

“The progress of the numis- 
matic investigation and record 
in the United States,” began the 
article, “has of late been truly 
remarkable.” Mayers then 
offered a basic introduction to 
Massachusetts and Carolina 
coinage, complete with wood- 
cuts of New England 12 pence 
and 6 pence and a Carolina ele- 
phant token. This does not make 
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Mayers’ article the first illustrat- 
ed piece published in a U.S. mag- 
azine on a numismatic theme— 
that honor, as far as we know, 
goes to an article written by 
Jeremiah Colburn in the August 
1857 issue of The Historical 
Magazine titled “The First 
Coinage of America”— but it 
obviously was the first article 
about numismatic literature to 
be illustrated and undoubtedly 
provided many collectors in 
1859 with their first glimpse of 
rare Colonials that they were 
seeking for their collections. 

Mayers then turned to the his- 
tory of numismatic literature in 
the United States. “Fifteen years 
ago the knowledge of American 
numismatics was confined to a 
very few individuals ... but the 
last decade has seen ay vast 
improvement in this respect. 
The number of American coin- 
collectors has received greater 
and greater accessions annually 
since 1850 ....” To Mayers, the 
swelling ranks of “coin-collec- 
tors” made an increase in schol- 
arship inevitable: “The awaken- 
ing interest has naturally created 
a class of writers who especially 
devote themselves to the agree- 
able and instructive investiga- 
tions of our coins, medals, and 
tokens, and the nucleus of an 
American numismatographical 
collection is already formed, to 
which we have no doubt, valu- 
able works will be frequently 
added.” The “numismatographi- 
cal” neologism never caught on, 
which is perhaps just as well; 
any hobby with an 18-letter 
name probably would attract few 
enthusiasts! 


The literature of American 
numismatics really began in 
Great Britain, a fact which 
Mayers recognized by mention- 
ing the early contributions of 
Martin Folkes and the Rev. 
Rogers Ruding. On this side of 
the water, however, “... the first 
actual attempts at systematic 
classification and record of the 
coins struck in or for tie 
American colonies and United 
States, appear in the shape of | 
papers to be found in the collec- 
tions of the State Historical 
Societies.” Mayers proceeded to 
prove that he was thoroughly 
familiar with the literary output 
of America’s historical societies, 
for he found the numismatic 
neédles in” their periodi¢as 
haystacks: 


At a time when “coin-collectors” 
in the United States were popularly 
considered little better than mono- 
maniacs, two or three gentlemen— 
Dr. J.B. Felt, of Salem, Mass., Mr. J. 
Francis Fisher of Baltimore, and Dr. 
Jas. Mease, of Philadelphia—were 
deeply interested in the subject, 
and communicated the results of 
their investigations to societies of 
which they were members, or pub- 
lished them in a separate form. In 
the 3d vol of the New York 
Historical Society’s Collections (pp. 
387-404), will be found a highly 
interesting paper by Dr. Mease, giv- 
ing a description of 17 medals 
struck with reference to America; 
and this paper the Massachusetts 
Historical Society republished (Coll. 
vol. 4, 3d series, 1834), together 
with additional particulars from 
the same hand concerning 33 
medals presented to the officers of 
the war of 1812-14; and also four 
other miscellaneous American 
medals. In Vol. VI. 3d Series of 


Mass. Collection, Mr. J.F. Fisher 
communicates a detailed descrip- 
tion of 38 American medals, 14 of 
which bear the head or the name 
of Washington; and in Vol. VII. 
(1838) of the same series, a paper 
on Old American Coins gives some 
particulars regarding the Fugio, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut 
Cents, the Rosa Americana series, & 
c., & c. These we believe to be the 
first distinct essays in American 
numismatography. 


Mayers knew whereof he 
spoke. These were indeed the 
earliest articles on numismatic 
subjects published in the United 
States. The Rev. Joseph Barlow 
Felt (1789-1869) is remembered 
by bibliophiles (as Mayers noted 
later in his article) as the author 
of An Historical Account of 
Massachusetts Currency (1839), 
generally credited as the first 
book published in the United 
States on a numismatic subject. 
Joshua Francis Fisher (1808- 
1873) was actually a 
Philadelphian rather than a 
Baltimorian as Mayers stated. 
James Mease, MD (1771-1846), 
was a Philadelphian of many 
achievements, and probably the 
most prominent antiquarian of 
his day. Truly, as Mayers notes, 
these men were the pioneers in 
the creation of numismatic liter- 
ature decades before the coin 
boom of the 1850s. 

Mayers’ knowledge wasn’t lim- 
ited to historical society litera- 
ture. He discussed, in quick 
Olde | OSCDh wb Lelt’s: An 
Historical Account of the 
Massachusetts Currency, William 
Gouge’s Paper Money and Banking 
in the United States (1840), Jacob 
Eckfeldt’s and William Du Bois’ 
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New Varieties of Gold and Silver 
Coins (Mayers missed the 1850 
first edition but mentioned the 
1851 second and 1852 third edi- 
tions). Mayers also discussed E.B. 
O’Callaghan’s article on coinage 
struck for New York state in Vol. 
III of the Documentary History of 
New York (1850), and the reprint 
oi john iulifs. diany.in> the 
Transactions of the American 
Antiquarian Society, Vol. 3 (1857). 

Given the pioneering nature of 
Mayers’ work, omissions were 
bound to occur. Not surprising- 
ly, he missed John Leonard 
Riddell’s A Monograph of the Silver 
Dollar, Good and Bad (1845), a 
rather obscure work. There was 
also one gap in the literature of 
the learned societies; in the 
months since Mayers had given 
his talk to the ANS on November 
19, 1858, Matthew Stickney had 
begun a series called “Notes on 
American Currency” in the 
Historical Collections of the Essex 
Institute, Vols 1-5 (1859-60). The 
most obvious lapse was Mayers’ 
failure to mention Eckfeldt’s and 
Du Bois’ A Manual of Gold and 
Silver Coins of All Nations, Struck 
Within the Past Century, widely 
known as the first U.S.-published 
book to deal, however imperfect- 
ly, with the whole spectrum of 
world coinage. Mayers did not 
offer specific citations to the 
bulk of periodical literature then 
im existence relating to U:s. 
numismatics, such as the series 
authored by Augustus B. Sage 
(with comments from Charles I. 
Bushnell), in the New York 
Observer in 1857; Jeremiah 
Colburn’s articles and notes in 
the Boston Transcript; Colburn 
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and others in The Historical 
Magazine and unsigned pieces in 
Norton’s Literary Letter. He did, 
however, at least give a nod to 
the existence of this fertile field 
by writing “Within the last few 
years, moreover, American 
numismatics have been the sub- 
ject of frequent discussions in 
the periodical press.” 

Mayers then turned to a con- 
sideration of the most scholarly 
monographs to be had at the 
time—Hickox’s An Historical 
Account of American Coinage, and 
Bushnell’s An Arrangement of 
Tradesmen’s Cards, Political 
Tokens, also Election Medals ... 
both of which he enthusiastical- 
ly admired. Mayers closed his 
article with three previews of 
coming attractions, two of 
which, unfortunately, never 
came to pass. “We understand 
that a very elaborate and com- 
prehensive work on American 
Coinage is to appear shortly in 
Philadelphia, and that Mr. 
Bushnell has a similar treatise in 
preparation ....” The “elaborate 
and comprehensive work” was, 
of course, Dr. Montroville 
Wilson Dickeson’s American 
Numismatical Manual, which did 
indeed appear shortly afterward, 
in 1859. Bushnell’s work, sadly, 
was never set into print, and no 
manuscript of it is known to 
exist. Another chimera seemed 
IMM Ne n LoS Oe ee eer 
Mickley, of Philadelphia, recent- 
ly published a list of American 
copper and silver coins, with 
degrees of rarity attached, which 
is a useful vade mecum to the 
collector. We understand that a 
more extensive catalog is in 


preparation.” Mickley’s slight 
pamphlet, Dates of United States 
Coins and their Degrees of Rarity, 
is well known, but there is no 
trace of a more substantial work 
from the man who is remem- 
bered as the “father of American 
coin collecting.” What a loss to 
succeeding generations of 
“numismatographists” were 
these phantom Bushnell and 
Mickley tomes! 

Such tantalizing glimpses of 
“numismatic literature that 
never was” had a counterpart in 
Mayers’ article itself, for it was — 
almost — totally forgotten. 
Norton’s Literary Letter went 
defunct only a year after “The 
Literature of American 
Numismatics” was published. As 
the decades passed, both the 
periodical and the article con- 
tained within faded from the 
memory of coin collectors, and 
since Mayers’ piece was never 
reprinted, it eventually became 
as if it had never existed 
Recognition must be extended to 
Howard Adelson for noting the 
fact that Mayers had delivered 
his paper (see The American 
Numismatic Society, 1858-1958, 
p. 27), but Adelson could find no 
record of its publication. George 
Frederick Kolbe was the first to 
bring to light issue No. 3 of 
Norton’s Literary Letter, as lot 
1136 of his eighth auction sale, 
on December 19, 1980. When 
Kolbe sold another copy, as lot 
599 of his Numismatic Bookseller 
(No. 42, 1995), he made the con- 
nection to the paper read before 
the ANS back in 1858. 

Eric P. Newman was the first to 
examine Mayers’ article in detail, 


in his “Earliest American 
Numismatic Articles,” appearing 
in the August 1992 issue of The 
Numismatist. Newman shone 
light, in particular, on the early 
pieces by Dr. James Mease and 
Joshua Francis Fisher, going so 
far as to reprint Mease’s article 
on coins originally published in 
the Collections of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society (third 
series, Vol. VI, 1838). And it was 
highly apropos that he did so, 
for Dr. Mease’s articles were the 
first ever published in the United 
pratesmeon "lite =supyects OL 
American medals (1821), and the 
first ever printed on the subject 
of U.S. coinage (1838). These 
articles are obviously of great sig- 
nificance to numismatic litera- 
ture collectors (whether they are 
well-remembered or not), and 
will be profiled in succeeding 
installments of this column. 

For now, however, it is time to 
bring closure to the current col- 
umn. Frederick S.W. Mayers 
wrote a remarkable first effort: 
scholarly, reasonably complete, 
and authoritative. Perhaps the 
best measure of its quality was 
that, 135 years after it was writ- 
ten, it could still teach signifi- 
cant lessons to no less a student 
Greetines ticlde tial Serica. 
Newman. In fact, it remains the 
best single source in print on the 


” 
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literature of antebellum Amer- 
ican numismatics. The last sen- 
tence of Mayers’ article was at 
once prophetic and obvious: “A 
few years more will undoubtedly 
greatly enlarge our list, and fill 
up the deficiencies still existing 
in American numismatography.” 
Unfortunately, no additional fill- 
ing up was to be done by 
Mayers, who never wrote anoth- 
er article about numismatic liter- 
ature. Although more from his 
pen would have been appreciat- 
ed, bibliophiles should be thank- 
ful that Mayers was present at 
the creation of the hobby, and 
that he was such an able chroni- 
cler of the early literature of this 
exciting and eventful era. 

Numismatic bibliophiles who 
are not fortunate enough to pos- 
sess a copy of the very rare origi- 
nal issue No. 3 of Norton’s 
Literary Letter owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Q. David Bowers, who 
has reprinted Mayers’ contribu- 
tion in its entirety on pp. 75-78 
of his American Numismatics 
Before the Civil War. It is highly 
appropriate that this pioneering 
article should, for the first time 
since 1859, be readily available 
to collectors, who can still bene- 
fit immensely from a ground- 
breaking effort penned more 
than 14 decades ago, and for so 
long lost to our view. 
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Trews Irom the Ret 


by Pete Smith 


The E-Sylum is an electronic 
newsletter for anyone who is 
interested in numismatic litera- 
ture and has an e-mail address. 
To be included, send your e-mail 
address to whomren@® coinli- 
brary.com. 


Death Announcements 

Doug Walcutt, author and 
authority on National Bank 
Notes, died on January 3, 2001, 
while attending the FUN 
Convention in Florida. He was 
65 and contributed a long series 
of articles to The: Rag Picker, 
journal of the Paper Money 
Collectors of Michigan. 

Glenn A. Mooney died March 
17, 2001, at age 82. He served as 
voluntary curator of numismat- 
ics at Carnegie Museum and 
fought efforts at deaccession. | 

His March 1969 article in The 
Numismatist discussed play 
money. His 1976 monograph on 
the Washington Before Boston 
medal described several strikes 
and restrikes. 

Mooney was born in Denison, 
Texas, and graduated from Texas 
A & M. He served as a captain in 
the Army Signal Corps during 
World War IJ. As a manager of 
Western Electric Corporation in 
Pittsburgh, he worked with 
Admiral Rickover in construc- 
tion of the nuclear powered USS 
Nautilus. 


Book Releases 

Karl Moulton announced pub- 
lication of United States 
Numismatic Auction Catalogues 


1990-2000. Issue price is $29.95 
plus $4 for shipping. The book is 
spiral-bound with 60 pages. This 
reference covers catalogs not list- 
ed in Martin Gengerke’s last edi- 
tion. 

Allan Davisson announced 
publication of Ancient Greek 
Numismatics A Guide to Reading 
and Research by William E. 
Daehn. Issue price is $75 in soft 
cover and $125 in hard cover. 

David Lange reported on the 
deluxe edition of The Complete 
Guide to Buffalo Nickels bound by 
Alan Grace. 

Charles Opitz published An 
Ethnographic Study of Traditional 
Money. Issue price is $80. 

Krause Publications is promot- 
ing Crime of 1873: The Comstock 
Connection by Robert Van Ryzin. 
It discusses creation of the 
Morgan and trade dollars. Van 
Ryzin uncovered previously 
unpublished sources including 
letters from Dr. Henry Linder- 
man to William C. Ralston, 
founder and president of the 
bank of California, who died on 
the day after the bank collapsed. 

Doug Winter announced Gold 
Coins of the Carson City Mint, 
1870-1893. Cost is $39 for one of 
500 limited edition hardbound 
copies and $29 softbound. 

George Kolbe announced pub- 
lication of Andrea Fulvio’s 
Ilustrum Images originally pub- 
lished in 1517 with an English 
translation of an Italian essay on 
the book published in 1967. 
Each of 151 copies includes an 


illustrated leaf from the original 
publication. 


FUN Program 

An NBS meeting was held at 
the FUN show with 16 attend- 
ing. NBS board member Bill 
Murray hosted. Tom Sheehan 
spoke on stock market and 
exchange numismatic material. 
Mikey Eis spokemton .“The 
Proliferation of Error and Variety 
Books in the Hobby Over the 
Past Ten Years.” 


Research Queries 

If a 100-year anniversary is a 
centennial and a 150-year 
anniversary is a sesquicentenni- 
al, what name would be used for 
a 125-year anniversary? 

Several readers came up with 
the answer: Quasquicentennial. 
Answers came from Robert Hoge, 
D. Wayne Johnson, Jim Porter 
and Bill Spengler. 

Kater Lawrence Lee of the 
Durham Western Heritage 
Museum mentioned Tempus in 
Nummis published in 1992. The 
book devotes a section to names 
of anniversaries. 

Ron Guth asked for leads on 
Aaron Feldman’s ads with his 
famous slogan, “Buy the Book 
bergtes tie. COM 1 Readers 
responded with dates that his 
ads appeared in The Numismatist. 
Quiz Question 

Editor of The Asylum, Tom 
Fort posed this question: Who is 
the only numismatic author ever 
to win the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture? 

The answer Fort expected, 
Theodor Mommsen, was submit- 
ted by Bob Metzger. Mommson 
won the award in 1902 and 
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wrote two monographs on 
Roman coinage — Geschichte des 
romischen Miinzwesens (Berlin, 
1860) and Histoire de la monnaie 
romaine, 4 vols. (Paris, 1865-75).. 

Peter Gasper, Henk Groen- 
endijk, Andy Lustig, Scott Miller, 
Larry Mitchell and Pete Smith 
came up with William Butler 
Yeats. He won the Nobel Prize in 
1923 and was co-author of 
Coinage of Saurstat aEireann 
(Coinage of the Irish State). 

Fort considers Mommsen a 
true numismatic researcher 
while Yeats was only involved 
with the Irish committee on 
coinage design. Nevertheless, 
both answers are correct and 
thus Fort learned an important 
lesson. 


Green Remembrance 

W.D. Perkins asked about pic- 
tures of Edward Howland 
Robinson Green. Bill Burd 
responded that there is no photo 
of Green in The Day They Shook 
the Plum Tree by Arthur H. 
Harris. A photo of Green follows 
page 166 in The Witch of Wall 
Street by Boyden Sparkes and 
Samuel Taylor Moore. George M. 
Vanca mentioned that photos of 
Green appeared in various refer- 
ences related to stamp collecting. 

Eric P. Newman submitted his 
recollection of Green: 

Gol. Green, was suchwan 
unusual character that I have to 
comment that I met him when I 
was a student at M.I.T. about 
1931. Members of our class were 
invited to go down to his estate 
in Round Hill, Massachusetts, 
where he had one of the very 
few short wave radio stations. 
When a member of the Adm. 
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Richard Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tion got appendicitis down there 
and had to be operated upon at 
40 degrees below zero our class 
manned Green’s radio station 24 
hours a day because the ability 
to reach Antarctica was only 
about 20% of the time due to 
static. We were to gather and 
relay information for the needed 
surgery. Ether was used after 
putting out the oil fueled fire 
used in their heating equipment. 
The patient recovered. Little did 
I know that about 10 years later I 
would be acquiring much of his 
American coin and paper money 
collection. I wish I could thank 
him for helping to make my life 
so exciting.” 


Perkins Remembrance 

George Fuld reported on his 
1958 meeting with descendants 
of Jacob Perkins. The family had 
an oval gold Washington funeral 
medal and the obverse die for 
Baker 60. The die was later 
acquired by Albert Collis who 
produced restrikes from the die. 

Tom DeLorey responded that 
the die is now at the American 
Numismatic Association muse- 
um in Colorado Springs. 


Mint Reports 

Paul Hybert is attempting to 
put early United States Mint 
Reports on the internet. The site 
is http://www.ece.lit.edu/~prh/ 
coins/lib/usmt/mr.html. 


Book Preservation 

Stephen Pradier mentioned a 
web site offering sources of sup- 
plies for book conservation: 
http://palimpsest.stanford.edu/b 
ytopic/suppliers. He also report- 
ed on the Library of Congress 


site on book preservation: 
http://lcweb.loc.gov/preserve/car 
e/books. html. A description of 
book preservation techniques 
can be seen at http://www.dart- 
mouth.edu/preserve/repair/html 
/sew. html. 


Matthew Young Sale 

Eric P. Newman reported on 
sale of the Matthew Young 
library, in 1838. The sale took 
four days with a 39 page listing 
of numismatic references. Young 
was a London coin dealer 
around 1828. 

John Kraljevich provided more 
details on Young including his 
production of American Plan- 
tation token restrikes# He 
acquired dies from John Roettier 
and donated them to the British 
Museum. 

Scott Miller mentioned a 36 
page book on Matthew Young and 
his Numismatic Correspond-ents a 
Century and a Half Ago: With a 
Glimpse at the First London 
Numismatic Society. 


Dye Detector on eBay 

The E-Sylum reported on a sale 
conducted on ebay. 

The book was Dye’s Counterfeit 
Detector and Universal Bank Note 
Gazetteer. The item opened at $9. 
Following fifteen bids from 
seven bidders, it closed at 
$1,225. The underbidder said it 
was really worth about $200. 

E-Sylum editor Wayne Homren 
contacted the seller. He found 
the book at an upstate New York 
antique co-op. He expected it to 
sell in the $50 to $100 range. 

Q. David Bowers provided an 
extensive chronology of Dye 
publications. 
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Candidate Bios for the 2001 Election 
Of Officers for the Numismatic 


Bibliomania Society 


Editor’s Note: 

Below are the statements sent 
in by all those who wished to 
stand as candidates for the NBS 
Board for 2001-2003. Needless to 
say they form a truly impressive 
group and the voter’s choice will 
not always be an easy one. I 
have edited these statements as 
little as possible, since it is my 
belief that in something this 
important the candidates should 
be allowed to speak for them- 
selves. 


The offices and candidates are 
as follows: 
President — Pete Smith 
Vice President -— John W. 
Adams and Michael E. Marrotta 
Secretary/Treasurer — David 
Sklow 
The NBS Board —- William 
Burd, David Fanning, David Hirt, 
Ben Keele, John Kraljevich, Bob 
Metzger, Pete Mosiondz Jr., Joel 
J. Orosz, P. Scott Rubin and Tom 
Sheehan 


I have listed the candidates 
alphabetically with the office for 
which they are standing follow- 
in@vaiter the name jsPlease 
remember that your ballot must 
be received by July 10 so do not 
put off sending it. 


John W. Adams: 
(Vice President) 

The author of United States 
Numismatic Literature, volumes | 
and II. 


William A. Burd 
(NBS Board) 

An avid collector of numismat- 
ice literatuiew sand. related 
ephemera. A researcher of early 
U.S. numismatics and personali- 
ties. Many published articles 
including two aay ed ae 
Numismatist. Recipient of sever- 
al awards for literature from 
NLG. Life member of ANA and 
ANS. Member of PNG, NBS, NLG 
and many regional and specialty 
clubs. Formerly Editor and now 
on Board of Chicago Coin Club. 

President of Chicago Coin 
Company, Inc., a full service 
numismatic operation. Owner of 
an extensive research library 
consisting of several thousand 
numismatic books and cata- 
logues. The library is made avail- 
able for use by NBS members 
and serious researchers. 


David F. Fanning 
(NBS Board) 

live in Columbus, Ohio, 
where | am the editor of a scien- 
tific journal, Materials 
Evaluation. I graduated with an 
M.A. in English from the Ohio 
State University and am working 
on my Ph.D. dissertation. 

My numismatic interests date 
from when I was a child, and my 
interest in numismatic literature 
dates from my trying to find a 
copy of Penny Whimsy at a time 
when it was out of print. This 
led me to Charlie Davis, from 
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whom my mother bought the 
book for me when I was 15. | am 
currently doing research work on 
Edouard Frossard, the well- 
known (but not all that well- 
known) nineteenth-century coin 
dealer. 

I am honored to be asked to 
run for the Board of the NBS. It 
is my belief that we are the cura- 
tors of numismatic history, a job 
which | take very seriously. We 
are entrusted with the archival 
material of our hobby, and this 
is a very real responsibility. It is 
not overstating the fact to say 
that we are charged with preserv- 
ing our history. We collect not 
just for ourselves, but, more 
importantly, in order to ensure 
that this material is available to 
subsequent generations. 

Iam a member of the ANA and 
ANS, as well as the local coin 
club in Columbus. I have pub- 
lished articles in The Numismatist 
and other publications. It is my 
goal to maintain the NBS’s 
impressive work and to find new 
ways for us to expand as a Soci- 
ety of scholars and collectors. 


David Hirt 
(NBS Board) 

I have been a coin collector 
since 1950, and have collected 
numismatic literature since 
1965. I have been a member of 
NBS*since 19STe ine puststive 
years | have been NBS Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


John Kraljevich 
(NBS Board) 

Thomas Jefferson wrote in his 
retirement to the similarly sta- 
tioned John Adams "I cannot 


live without books." It's a plea- 
sure to be associated with an 
organization among whose 
membership this trait is the uni- 
fying theme. For those whose 
acquaintance I've not yet made, I 
recently returned to numismat- 
ics after a hiatus to attend the 
University of Virginia where I 
took my degree in 1999. Since 
September, Bowers and Merena 
have employed me as a cata- 
loger, and it's been wonderful to 
be immersed in the world of 
coins and research again. I grew 
up in the Philadelphia area and 
was introduced to NBS by the 
Mensch of Morristown, Charles 
Davis. After beginning to attend 
ANA conventions in 1989 and 
ANA Summer Seminars in 1990, 
my interest in early American 
numismatics and its literature 
became ardent. Presently, I enjoy 
collecting coins that circulated 
in pre-federal and early federal 
America, books and medals relat- 
ing to that period, and odd- 
ments like the Brazilian copper 
coinage of Pedro I. I look for- 
ward to being able to help NBS 
become a more visible member 
of the numismatic community 
through increased participation 
in ANA exhibiting and judging, 
meetings at national and region- 
al events, and greater promulga- 
tion of the joys of collecting and 
reading books about coins. 


Ben Keele: 
(NBS Board) 

I am a seventeen-year-old 
junior at Hastings Senior High 
School. Thus far, I have earned 
straight-A's in all my classes 
since my freshman year. I am 


Secretary of the debate team, 
News Editor of the school news- 
paper and a member of the 
Chamber Ensemble, the second- 
highest choral group. I serve on 
two committees for the school 
district, and I have been 
appointed by the governor to 
serve on an anti-teen smoking 
committee, so I am familiar with 
working in organizations. 

Also, I have written five arti- 
cles that have been published in 
numismatic journals, two of 
them in The Numismatist. I have 
attended the ANA Summer 
Seminar for the past three years. 
I do not collect numismatic liter- 
ature as aggressively as many 
members of the NBS do; I am 
content with the journals to 
which I subscribe and a few 
books. However, I believe that 
literature of all kinds are impor- 
tant and should be preserved 
and studied, even if I do not 
have the money to buy a lot of 
books — yet. 

If elected, I would focus on 
efficiency in our current prac- 
tices and finding innovative 
ways to further NBS's mission. 


Michael E. Marrotta 
(Vice president) 

Accepting this nomination is 
an honor. Being vice president 
comes naturally to me. I served 
as second-in-command in sever- 
al engineering clubs while in col- 
lege. Meeting the needs of the 
NBS will allow me to show good 
judgement and maintain a low 
profile. 

Writing about ancient coins 
certainly rewarded my ability to 
navigate bibliographies. How- 
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ever, working for Coin World 
provided my introduction to the 
rich legacy of numismatic litera- 
ture. I acquired my own copy of 
Breen's Encyclopedia, joined the 
NBS, and volunteered for every 
assignment that would let me 
boost literature. Whether inves- 
tigating V-Nickels, Martha 
Washington, or Battle Scenes on 
U.S. Paper Money, I always 
emphasized the literature behind 
the collecting of the object. 
Without the auction catalogs, 
articles, and books, the 1804 
Dollars are just another batch of 
$90,000 novodels. Since leaving 
CW, I have posted essays on 
rec.collecting.coins, often ex- 
plaining why literature is the key 
to numismatics. 

If elected, I promise to do as 
little as possible. I will eschew 
innovation. These are the best 
of times and I promise to keep it 
that way by not rocking the 
boat. 


Bob Metzger 
(NBS Board) 

I'm honored to have served on 
the NBS Board these past two 
years, and am pleased to have 
been nominated once again. For 
those of you who don't know 
me, let me introduce myself. 

I'm a Software Engineer by 
trade, with 20 years of experi- 
ence. My wife, 

Chris, a middle-school science 
teacher, and I have been married 
LOE me yicd USemOULsO Id cCrasoll, 
Aidan, is a graduate of the 
University of Arizona, and our 
younger son, Ari, is a high 
school sophomore. Both boys 
have been involved in numis- 
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matics, and Chris is very tolerant 
of us. 

My interest in reading began 
when I was a toddler, and my 
interest in numismatics began 
when I was in elementary 
school. They are wonderfully 
complementary interests. From 
1992-1995, I served as editor of 
the Texas Numismatic 
Association's TNA News, pub- 
lished six times per year. I have 
an extensive library of numis- 
matic books, periodicals, and 
auction catalogues, covering a 
wide variety of topics, but most 
heavily concentrated in the areas 
of British and U.S. tokens, U.S. 
Colonials, and early American 
copper coins. | am a member of 
the Numismatic Literary Guild, 
EAC, ANA, ANS, Conder Token 
Collectors Club, Colonial Coin 
Collectors Club, TAMS, and the 
Civil War Token Society. 

When I am not working or 
doing numismatic things, I 
enjoy participating in endurance 
running events. I have run over 
30 events of marathon distance 
or longer. Each such run requires 
a commitment of mind and of 
body, and depends on the sup- 
port of others. NBS likewise has 
my commitment as I run for a 
place on the Board, and IJ ask for 
your support. 


Peter Mosiondz, Jr. 
(NBS Board) 

My fascination with numis- 
matic literature began as a young 
boy in my Philadelphia neigh- 
borhood where I was fortunate 
to have several coin collecting 
buddies. 


I discovered the Numismatic 
Scrapbook Magazine in 1956 at 
Paul’s Hobby Shop. Fridays were 
allowance days and early in the 
evening I would walk three 
blocks to Paul’s to see if the new 
issue was in yet. 35 cents would 
buy the latest issue and provide 
many enjoyable evenings. 

I witnessed the first issues of 
Coin World and Coins magazine 
as well as the short-lived publica- 
tion Numismatic Times and 
Trends. The latter is fondly 
remembered because it con- 
tained my very first coin ads. 

Fast forwarding to adulthood, I 
married in 1968 and became a 
part-time stamp and coin dealer 
that year, and have been doing it 
full-time since 1980. During the 
past year I have divested my 
stamp inventory and will now 
devote my entire business to 
numismatics, particularly mail 
and internet auctions. 

I have written nearly 700 arti- 
cles for the philatelic and numis- 
matic hobbies during the past 20 
years, including The 
Numismatist, Coins and 
COINage. At present I am a regu- 
lar columnist in Canadian Coin 
News where I do a beginner’s 
column. In addition I authored a 
best-selling philatelic book enti- 
tled Successful Stamp Dealing. 

I am a life member of the ANA 
and enjoy memberships in sever- 
al numismatic societies includ- 
ing the ANS, EAC and, of course, 
the NBS. 


Joel J. Orosz 
(NBS Board) 

I am seeking re-election to the 
NBS Board of Trustees because | 


believe that my experience can 
be a valuable asset to the Board 
and to the club during a time of 
transition in our leadership. I am 
charter member #59 of the NBS, 
Life Member #3, and currently 
the longest-serving member of 
the Board, having served contin- 
uously since the late 1980s. If 
elected, I will work to increase 
membership in the NBS, to seek 
a broader base of authors for The 
Asylum, and to augment the 
already substantial financial 
position of the club. Finally, | 
will serve as the "institutional 
memory" of the NBS, both as a 
Board member if elected, and as 
the club's appointed historian. 


P. Scott Rubin 
(NBS Board) 

I have been a member of NBS's 
board since the late 1980's. I 
served as President of the organi- 
zation for most of the 1990's. | 
have written a number of articles 
about Numismatic Auction 
Catalogs and other Numismatic 
trivia for the Asylum. Such top- 
ics as a review of the best ANA 
auctions of each decade, the 
varieties of Thomas & Son's Dr. 
Lewis Roper auction catalogue, 
Shirley Stack, and the that 
Edward Maris was the first owner 
of the 1861 Confederate Cents. | 
have had to deal with many of 
the difficulties that a club like 
ours goes thorough, I will just 
say growing pains. I would only 
do what is best for NBS and its 
members, no matter how hard 
that is at times. I think I have 
proved in the past that I will 
work for NBS in any way I can. 
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In recent years I have updated 
our membership lists and created 
mailing labels, until the last few 
issues. | hope I have the support 
of all of NBS so that I can con- 
tinue to take an active part in 
the hobby, collecting 

numismatic literature, that | 
have been doing for over 35 
years of the 45 years I have col- 
lected coins. 


Tom Sheehan 
(NBS Board) 

As a candidate for the Board of 
the Numismatic Bibliomania 
Society I have been asked to pro- 
vide some background informa- 
tion. I have served the hobby in 
several ways. I have been an offi- 
cer and president of both my 
local club as well as the regional 
club the Pacific Northwest 
Numismatic Association. For sev- 
eral years I served the ANA as 
both a Regional Coordinator and 
a member of the investment/ 
finance committee. I have orga- 
nized or assisted with numismat- 
ic educational seminars I the 
northwest. The last one spon- 
sored by the ANA, the ANS and 
the University of Washington. 

I retired four years ago from a 
national stock brokerage firm. 
With more time available I have 
been able to attend more of the 
national coin shows and events 
around the country. This allows 
me to spread the word about 
numismatic literature personally. 
My main goal as a board mem- 
ber to be to work toward having 
the NBS gain non-profit designa- 
tion with the IRS as an educa- 
tional organization. 
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David Sklow 
(Secretary/Treasurer) 

I am seeking election to a seat 
on the board of the Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society for the 
forth-coming term. I feel with 
my background in numismatic 
literature, over the past twenty- 
seven years, I can bring a useful 
presents to the board. 

I have been a numismatic liter- 
ature dealer off and on since 
1979. | am a charter member of 
the society as well as a twenty- 
five year amember ore the 
American Numismatic Associa- 
LION FivamMramnempetsoracue 
Numismatic Literary Guild I 
have articles published in The 
Asylum and The Numismatist | 
am a past partner in the Money 
Tree Numismatics Literature 
Auctions, where I was the cata- 
loger for several auction sales. I 
am a member of the Library 
Committee of the ANA and a 
Gold Charter Member of FOLLIS. 
It is my intention to advance the 
goals of the society while 
expanding the membership base. 
One of my goals is to encourage 
members to display exhibits at 
the national conventions. I 
would also like to work toward a 
closer relationship with the ANA 
and ANS libraries and literature 
programs. I would also want to 
expand the advertising base for 
the society’s publication, The 
Asylum. Thank you for your sup- 
port. 


Pete Smith 
(President) 

I have been involved with the 
NBS since attending a meeting at 
the 1980 ANA convention in 
Cincinnati. | wrote a book about 
numismatic literature and won 
the Howland Wood award for 
my exhibit of literature at the 
1996 ANA convention in 
Denver. I served on the NBS 
board under great role models, 
Michael Sullivan and Wayne 
Homren. 

I earn a living in records man- 
agement for a large international 
law firm. A current buzzword 
(phrase) is knowledge manage- 
ment. | see. that as one of ihe 
prime roles of NBS, to guide col- 
lectors to knowledge. 

I understand that some collec- 
tors are passionate for fine bind- 
ings and pristine condition but 
my interest in literature is in its 
value for research. I am learning 
to use 21st century tools to study 
19th century numismatics. 
Access to knowledge may come 
through websites, on-line library 
catalogs, a book obtained 
through inter-library loan, my 
bookshelf or another researcher. 

As president of NBS I hope to 
be a good manager of club busi- 
ness. More than that, I hope to 
manage knowledge of our mem- 
bers by linking those who have 
information with those who seek 
it through The Asylum, E-Sylum, 
seminars and meetings. 
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George Frederick Kolbe is pleased to announce the publication of 


ILLUSTRIUM IMAGINES 
INCORPORATING AN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION OF NOTA 
by ROBERTO WEISS 


ACCOMPANIED BY 
A LEAF FROM THE FIRST 
ILLUSTRATED NUMISMATIC BOOK 


e@ Only 151 copies of the regular clothbound edition—each including an origi- 
nal illustrated leaf from Andrea Fulvio’s 1517 [Mustrium Imagines—have been is- 
sued, along with 17 copies featuring two additional original leaves, handsomely 
bound in full goatskin with matching clamshell case. 

©> The book was printed by letterpress on mouldmade paper at the Bird & Bull 
Press. In addition to the original illustrated leaf, each copy includes fine reproduc- 
tions of the 1517 title and both varieties of the colophon, as well as a tipped-in 
color plate, and an original woodcut specially commissioned for this work. 

eo Copies of the regular edition, limited to 151 numbered copies, are offered for 
sale at $195.00 plus $5.00 for domestic shipping or $15.00 for overseas airmail. 
©> Copies of the special edition, limited to 17 numbered copies, are offered for 
sale at $495.00 plus $10.00 for domestic shipping or $25.00 for overseas airmail. 


GEORGE FREDERICK KOLBE °¢ Fine Numismatic Books 
P. O. Drawer 3100 © Crestline, CA 92325-3100 
Telephone: (909) 338-6527 ¢ Fax: (909) 338-6980 
email:-NUMISLIT@COMPUSERVE.COM ® web site: NUMISLIT.COM 
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Special Offer! 


WALTER BREEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF Earty UNITED STATES CENTS, 


1793 - 1814 


Edited by Mark Borckardt 


Presented ina single volume is all pertinent information regard- 
ing the history of large cents and data about every variety. This 
895-page hardbound illustrated volume provides enlarged photo- 
graphs, descriptions, rarity information, die state data, and con- 
dition census information (provided by Del Bland) about every 
die variety for the period covered. Included are new varieties 
never before published in a book-length study. Historical infor- 
mation for each coinage year is presented, along with quick 
attribution keys and additional die-linked plates in the style of Dr. 
William H. Sheldon’s earlier reference on the subject. 

Including a survey of past literature and a special section on the 
minting process created by numismatic scholar Craig Sholley, this 
volume describes all die varieties within each year, numbering 
345 marriages, 13 additional sub-varieties, and three restrikes. 
Varieties are presented in a new emission sequence and number- 
ing order proposed by the author. Never before has this much 
information about the series been included in a single volume. 

To reserve your copy, call Mary Tocci toll-free at 1-800-222- 
5993 with your credit card number. Or mail, fax, or e-mail your 


order to Mary at the address on next page. 


Regular Hardbound edition: $89.95—Special price: $65.00 
Add $5 shipping. Stock No. BBR999 


Deluxe Hardbound edition: $149.95—Special price: $105.00 
Add $5 shipping. Stock No. BBR999-A 


BOWERS AND MERENA GALLERIES 
A Collectors Universe™ Company—NASDAQ: CLCT 

Box 1224, Wolfeboro, NH 03894. 

To Order Call 1-800-222-5993, In NH 569-5095, FAX 603-569-5319 


www.bowersandmerena.com. 


e-mail: directsales@bowersandmerena.com es 


www.stantonbooks.com 


The address you need for 
numismatic books, 
with one of the largest 
selection of titles 
available on the Internet. 


Supplies too! 


& STANTON 


BOOKS & SUPPLIES 


P.O. Box 15477 ¢ Savannah, GA 31416 
912-355-1976 © 800-828-8306 © Fax: 912-355-3399 
www.stantonbooks.com 
Email: jt@stantonbooks.com 
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9) ® 
y, 


IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


the publication of 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE COPPER COINAGE, 
1785-1788 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY 


THE GEORGE C. PERKINS, Esqr. COLLECTION 


Catalogued and Sold at Public Auction by Stack’s 
January 12, 2000 


Comprising the original auction catalogue descriptions 
and illustrations 
Extracted and reformatted for this special edition 
With a new Introduction and as a special feature: 


A CONNECTICUT CONCORDANCE OF THE 
1975 EAC SALE 


1987 TAYLOR SALE 
2000 PERKINS SALE 


A SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION 


Of only 350 hardbound copies 


Price: $125.00 
$3.50 shipping to US addresses 


Call now to reserve your copy of this landmark attribution guide. 


©2001 Stack’s 
123 West 57th Street, New York, NY 10019 
Tel.212-582-2580 Fax 212-582-1946 info@stacks.com 
All rights reserved 
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Complete Your Collection 


No numismatic bibliophile’s library is complete without an extensive 
run of The Asylum. Below are listed all of the back issues which are 
currently available. Better hurry, some are in short supply and you'll 
want to fill those holes in your collection at reasonable prices 


Vol. Il Nos. Vol. Xl Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 
Vol. Ill Nos. Vol. Xl Nos. 2, 

Vol. IV Nos. Vol. XI Nos. 1, 

Vol. V Nos. Vol. XIV Nos. 1, 

Vol. VI Nos. Vol. XV Nos. 1, 

Vol. VII Nos. Vol. XVI Nos. 1, 

Vol. VIII Nos. Vol. XVII Nos. 2 

Vol. IX Nos. Vol. XVIII Nos. 1, 

Vol. X No. 1 Vol. XIX No. 1 


All issues are $5.00 each (including postage). Photocopies of out of print 
issues are also available at the same price. 
Make all checks or money orders payable to 
“Numismatic Bibliomania Society” and send to: 
David Hirt, Secretary-Treasurer, Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
5911 Quinn Orchard Road, Frederick, MD 21704 
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Ancient Greek Numismatics 


A Guide to Reading and Research 
A Bibliography of Works Written in English with 
Summaries of Their Contents. 


William E. Daehn 


“Well overdue and cannot be overlooked...A first class study of value to 
numismatists....” Italo Vecchi 


“There are no shortcuts to knowledge. But this book happens to be the 
next best thing as far as Greek coins are concerned: a shortcut to informa- 
tion.” Basil Demetriadi 


“This is a remarkable work...Focusing solely on books and articles written 
in English, it manages to include virtually everything....” Alan Walker. 


eOver four thousand entries, organized by region 
eFull bibliography & summary for each entry; indexes 
eSoft cover, over 400 pages; $75. (Custom binding by Campbell Logan, add $50.) 


We accept Mastercard, VISA, American Express. Add $5 for shipping. 


Publishers of: Dalton & Hamer, The Provincial Token Coinage of the 18th 


Century 
North American distributors of: Withers, British Copper Tokens, 1811-1820 


We are interested in purchasing important publications dealing with 
British and ancient numismatics. We issue regular high quality cata- 
logs that offer coins and important numismatic references. 


“Davis sons 
SS 


Cold Spring, MN 56320 
(Our full address) 
Telephone: 320-685-3835 
FAX: 320-685-8636 Email: davcoin@aol.com 
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NUMISMATIC 


BOOKS 


ANY LAN GUAGE. 


ANY PERIOD 


ALWAYS WANTED 


we hs 
SPINK 


founded 1666 


69 SOUTHAMPTON ROW BLOOMSBURY, 
LONDON WCIB 4ET. TEL: 020 7563 4000 
FAX: 020 7563 4066  http://www.spink-online.co 


NOW AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCING a new 60-page reference of American numismatic 


auction sales from 1990 to 2000. __, It’s a comprehensive listing 
with over 40 different Pe cataloguers! 


(0407-2000 LESTER GURDASAL WATHE ANOURSON Sit 3372 LESTER sumac: wart anoUrsoN 
- AsT Bt RAGIN DALE SEPP AAT tt Race DALE SOPRA 


AM ene Daw Anns LESTER 
BURDHSRE MOHARO CASTIDO 


BOWERS & MERENA GALLERIES (WOLFEBORO, NH) 


QOL198S meroRtant amcent, pomuen XT 
STATES Coes wecLuOees 8 


O817-4999 US 6 FoRDGN Cons PLATsens 4 
(COMPLETE SET OF 


STACK’'S (NEW YORK, NY) 
DaTI XAM 


428) OLAO19O JAMES A STACK 5A COLLECTION OF 
WeaTED STATES Comal: ORES POWER 


4270 GEIS1PHO COLLECTION OF RATED STATES GOLD & AT aso 
SAVER CONS FORBED BY A PRORNEHT 
ad 

427) O3.1S2990 THE JAMES A STACK SA COLICTION OF TE a2 
(UNITED STATES PAPER Monty 

428) 05-022990 WewTED STATES COLD. SAVER & COPPER 385 20 
(COURS IH COMAETION WITH Tet HEE 
YON myaaseeATIC 


[SU onosese CanLy uerrED STATES SAVED COM = 132 ae 
UNITED STATES GOLD Come PRON 4 


42D 10161990 S6~ AsreVERSARY PART LTE ALLO 244 os 
F. LOMUGY REFERENCE COLLECTION 
OF UTED STATES DmOEs 17031048 


Packed with 
a must have item 


important information, this is 
for everyone interested in numismatics. 


Get your copy today for only $29.95 plus $4 s/h. Send orders to: 


Karl Moulton 
PO Box 1073 
Congress, AZ 85332 


e-mail: numiscats@aol.com 


Money Iree Press 
Myron Xenos 
1260 Smith Court 
Rocky River, Ohio 44116 


PH. 440-333-3444 
FAX 440-333-4463 
E-MAIL xenos1@prodigy.net 


ALMOST SOLD OUT... 


ULTIMATE GUIDE 
TO BUST HALF 


DOLLARS 


A 293 page book featuring close-up photos of all 
453 varieties of Capped Bust Halves, showing 
diagnostics of each variety and a current price 
valuation of each. 


Spiral-bound 4left $89 each ppd. 
Hard-bound 23 left $99 each ppd. 
Special numbered 8 left $135 each ppd. 
edition of 40 


(Some quantity discount on hardcover copies available to 
previous buyers) ; 


THE Ad YLCGOY 


The Quarterly Journal of the 
Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


www.coinbooks.org 


Volume XIX, No. 3 Summer 2001 


CONTENTS 


President’s Message 
by Wayne Homren 


The Original “Fantastic 1804 Dollar” Book 
by Ken Bressett 


Diagnostics of the “Fantastic 1804 Dollar” Book 
by Wayne K. Homren 


The Printer’s Devil: 
William Gowans and the Contents of the Three 
Earliest Significant Sales of Numismatic 
Literature in the C.S.. 
by Joel J. Orosz 


with the assistance of George F. Kolbe and Malgorzata Fort 


A Plea for Help and Understanding - and a Warning... . 81 
by J.D. McCarthy 


The Holy Grail 
by Bob Schuman 


Book Review: 
Glenn R. Peterson’s “The Ultimate Guide to 
Attributing Bust Half Dollars” 
by Michael E. Marotta 


News from the Net 
by Pete Smith 


FHEEEEKEREEKEKEEKEEEK SE HO OD D-DD -D D-H -D -D -D -D -D OD D 


“A book that is 
SMUT IS DUT a DIOCks 


— THOMAS FULLER 
1608-1661 


Provided courtesy of George Frederick Kolbe/Fine Numismatic Books ~ www.numislit.com 
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Wayne Homren Tom Sheehan, Dave Hirt 
1810 Antietam St. P. O. Box 1477, 5911 Quinn Orchard Rd. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15206 Edmonds, WA 98020, Frederick, MD 21704 
whomren@coinlibrary.com  twsheeh@attglobal.net Dave4emihirt@cs.com 
Members of the Board 


Bob Metzger, P.O. Box 307, Lakeville, MN 55044-0307, ultrabob@gte.net 
Larry Mitchell, Box 902317, Palmdale, CA 93590, numislit@yahoo.com 
Bill Murray, 7400 Crestway, Apt. 1423, San Antonio, TX 78239, billmur13@aol.com 
Joel Orosz, 4300 Old Field Trail, Kalamazoo, MI 49008, jjo@wkkf.org 
Scott Rubin, P.O. Box 6885, Lawrenceville, NJ 08648, P.ScottRubin@worldnet.att.net 
Pete Smith, 2423 4th Str. NE, Minneapolis, MN 55418 Smith.Pete@dorseylaw.com 


The Asylum 


Vol. XIX, No.3 Consecutive Issue No. 75 SUMMER 2001 


Editor: E. Tomlinson Fort Editor-in-Chief: Bob Metzger 
P.O. Box 5035 P.O. Box 307 
Pittsburgh, PA 15206 Lakeville, MN 55044-0307 
etfort@aol.com ultrabob@gte.net 
Advertising Rates 
BE GOR Peas ees ee eh Re eR re ee ee eee RE ID $60.00 
Inside Front, Inside or Outside Back Cover ................... 65.00 
ELM ese Chai Seems A, i ee i Sra. eae cis Soe anna, 35.00 


Discounts for multiple issue advertisers are available. 
For rates please contact editor. 

The Asylum is published quarterly. Manuscripts sent to the editor should be 
accompanied, if possible, by a Macintosh (preferred) or PC (if necessary) compati- 
ble floppy disk, zip disk or CD. Authors, please put your name(s) on all submitted 

material. All accepted manuscripts become the property of the Numismatic 

Bibliomania Society. 
For more information please contact the editor. 


N.B.S. Membership: $15.00 annual dues in North America, $20.00 else- 
where. Members receive all issues of the current volume. Requests for mem- 
bership should be submitted to the Secretary-Treasurer. 

©2001 Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
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Presidents filessage 


by Wayne Homren 


They say all good things must 
come to an end, and this issue of 
The Asylum marks my last as NBS 
President. I hope most of you 
feel as I do that these last couple 
of years have been good ones for 
our Society. 

We have continued to attract 
new members and serve them 
through regular quarterly 
appearances of The Asylum and 
its weekly email counterpart, The 
E-Sylum. In the past two years E- 
Sylum readership has doubled 
from about 200 to over 400. Its 
subscriber base includes a Who's 
Who of numismatic literature 
collectors, authors, researchers, 
dealers and interested hobbyists 
from around the world. The vari- 
ety of interesting topics covered 
only goes to show the depth of 
the curiosity and scholarship of 
numismatic bibliophiles. 

I wish to thank all of the NBS 
officers and board members for 
their advice and assistance dur- 
ing my term: Dave Hirt, Bob 
Metzger, Larry Mitchell, Bill 
Murray, Joel Orosz, P. Scott 
Rubin, David Sklow, Pete Smith, 
and Tom Sheehan. Their counsel 
and efforts have been invaluable 
as the organization navigated 
Asylum production changes and 
some sometimes vexing mem- 
bership issues. 

Special thanks go to Tom Fort 


for picking up The Asylum editor- 
ship duties and to Tom Sheehan 
and Pete Smith for stepping up 
to fill the VP and Board roles 
when the occasion called. 

Others who pitched in with 
yeoman efforts were Bill Murray, 
who tirelessly promoted NBS 
and E-Sylum membership, and 
member William Malkmus, who 
continued his steadfast indexing 
efforts on behalf of the society 
(his draft E-Sylum index runs 49 
pages!) 

On a sad note, death claimed 
several members, most promi- 
nently literature dealers Frank 
Katen and John Bergman. They 
will be greatly missed. 

It has been an honor and a 
pleasure to serve as President of 
the Numismatic Bibliomania 
Society. It's hard to imagine a 
finer group of individuals in this 
hobby or any other. As collectors 
of numismatic literature, you are 
the keepers of the hobby flame, 
lighting the way for future gen- 
erations. 

Your dedication to the written 
word allows numismatic scholar- 
ship to transcend the passage of 
time — without it, our works and 
those of our predecessors would 
be lost forever. Thanks to your 
interest and dedication, this pre- 
cious body of knowledge will 
move forward to the future. 


rlew {iiembers 


Steve Pellegrini, Portland, OR 
Steve Walters, Arlington, TX 


Richard Crosby, Bradfor 
Woods, PA 
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The Qriginal “Fantastic 1804 Dollar’ 


Book 
By Ken Bressett 


When I promised Wayne 
Homren that I would write 
something about the first print- 
ing of The Fantastic 1804 Dollar, | 
overlooked the fact that it has 
been nearly 40 years since that 
episode. Time has a way of 
dulling the excitement of such 
events, but I will attempt to 
recount something of what went 
on because, as he said, someone 
might not know there was an 
unpublished printing of the 
book. 

I began assembling notes and 
information on the mysterious 
1804 dollars around 1957. At the 
time there was very little reliable 
material in print and it was diffi- 
cult to separate fact from fiction. 
Walter Breen was doing some of 
his best work back then and was 
a great help in pointing me in 
the right direction. He had a tal- 
ent for organizing and sorting 
through material to arrive at 
rational conclusions. At the time 
I was also “picking the brains” of 
everyone else who I| thought 
could provide background infor- 
mation. 

One of the people I inter- 
viewed was B. Max Mehl. He 
handled a couple of sales and 
seemed like a good background 
source. We exchanged a few let- 
ters, and later when I met him at 
a coin show he surprised me by 
remembering my name and all 
we had written about. Unfor- 
tunately his memory for details 


of the 1804 dollars was not near- 
ly as accurate. He did confess to 
using an illustration of the 
Stickney specimen in his catalog 
of the Manning (Cohen speci- 
men) collection, which cleared 
up a bit of confusion for me. 

Work on the book began in 
earnest around 1960 when I 
yOined Torces: with” Eric -P. 
Newman who had been doing 
independent research for years 
on his own. 

We also sought help from a 
bright young writer, Lynn 
Glaser, and Walter Breen, both 
of whom had been studying the 
subject. Together we shared all 
available information and tried 
to formulate conclusions. 

The actual writing of the book 
was done by Eric Newman and 
myself after spending countless 
hours together and sharing 
reams of material. We felt sure 
that in the process we had read 
every piece of published infor- 
mation, and had located many 
unpublished letters and pieces of 
the puzzle. When the manu- 
script and pictures we had accu- 
mulated finally went to the 
printer we felt sure that we had 
solved the mystery of this 
intriguing coin and all of its 
related history. For me it was the 
finale to a great adventure and 
time to relax. 

The book’s scheduled for print- 
ing coincided with the ANA con- 
vention in August of 1962. I 
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could not foresee anything going 
wrong at that point, so I packed 
my things and took off for the 
convention with a clear mind. It 
was a great show, as I recall, with 
Newman and I rejoicing over 
having finished the book on 
schedule. During the show I 
even took in a talk that had been 
prepared by David Spink and 
James Risk, “New facts about an 
old American coin.” 

During that talk it was 
announced that a new specimen 
of the “original” 1804 dollar had 
just been discovered! Not only 
that, but this particular speci- 
men was in its original presenta- 
tion case and could be traced 
back to the King of Siam. It was 
the missing link that we had 
been seeking for years. The Holy 
Grail, so to speak, of numismat- 
ics. It was absolute proof of our 
theory about when and why the 
coins were made in 1834. 

I remember running out of the 
lecture hall directly to a pay tele- 
phone to call the publisher and 
actually yell —- “Stop the press!” 
The final chapter to the book 
had yet to be written, and there 
was much new information to 
be added to the story. The pub- 
lisher was understanding and 
did grant us another month or 


so to finish the project that was 
done in record time. The first 
8,000 of the books were shipped 
on October 1, 1962. 

When the dust had settled, a 
press foreman asked me what I 
wanted to do with the sheets 
that had been printed prior to 
stopping the press \sunee 
arranged to have a few copies of 
the unpublished book bound for 
archives and friends. As I recall, 
there were about 20 to 24 copies 
made, and the rest of the sheets 
were destroyed. Most of the 
books were later distributed as 
intended. Many, or perhaps all 
of them, were autographed by 
the authors. 

“First edition” copies of The 
Fantastic 1804 Dollar are not 
identified on the cover or inside 
in any way to distinguish them 
from the published version. 
They are, however, readily dis- 
tinguished by the changes in 
chapter IX re-titled “The Origin 
of the 1804 ‘Originals,’” and 
many other additions. Over the 
years I have seen or heard of 
only about a half dozen of the 
unpublished books being sold, 
and have often wondered what 
ever became of them. It was a 
chapter in my life that will long 
be remembered. 
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Diagnostics of the “Fantastic 1804 
Dollar’ Book 


By Wayne K. Homren 


The following page contains 
images of the table of contents 
for the “before” and “after” ver- 
sions of the Fantastic 1804 Dollar 
book. These provide simple 
diagnostics for determining the 
version. 

The “before” version of the 
book consists of bound page 
proofs, indistinguishable at first 
glance from the published ver- 
sion of the book. A close look at 
the table of contents (and else- 
where) reveals a number of clear 
differences. 

The primary difference is in 
the name of one of the chapters. 
In the page proof version, 
Chapter IX is titled “The 
Diplomatic Gift Delusion.” In 
the published version, the chap- 
ter, now numbered VIII, is titled 


“The Diplomatic Gift Back- 
ground.” The chapter titled “The 
Origin of 1804 ‘Originals’” now 
comes AFTER the diplomatic gift 
chapter; in the page proof ver- 
sion, it comes BEFORE. 

Other differences (not shown 
here) are in the Preface. In the 
published version, David F. 
Spink has been added to the list 
of contributors; also added is the 
sentence “Evelyn E. Newman 
combed through the diplomatic 
records of the United States with 
the Asian powers for the 1832- 
1836 period.” 

The most obvious difference of 
all is within the pages of the 
Origin of “Originals” chapter: on 
page 70 of the published version 
is a photo of the King of Siam 
set, containing an 1804 Dollar. 
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The Printer's Devil: 
William Gowans and the Contents of 
the Three Earliest Significant Sales 


of Numismatic Literature in the @.5. 
by Joel J. Orosz 
with the assistance of 
George F. Kolbe and Malgorzata Fort* 


Readers of this column may 
remember that the installment 
for Fall 2000 revealed the contri- 
butions to numismatic literature 
of the notable bookseller 
William Gowans (1803-1870).! 
Specifically, the column estab- 
lished the fact that Gowans was 
(so far as is known), the first bib- 
liopole in the United States to 
offer for public auction a cata- 
logue of books that specifically 
mentioned numismatic literature 
in its title. These were Gowans’ 
Catalogue No. 4 (February 17-18, 
1842); Catalogue No. 6 (January 
10-11, 1843); and No. 7 (May 22, 
1843). At the time of writing, 
access to the contents of these 
three groundbreaking auction 
catalogues was not possible, but 
now, thanks to the cooperation 
of the American Antiquarian 
Society (AAS), which has original 
copies of all three in its collec- 
tions, we are able to share the 
numismatic contents in detail. 
The results demonstrate that, as 


a cataloguer of numismatic liter- 
ature, William Gowans left 
much to be desired. Be that as it 
may, however, Gowans’ efforts 
constitute the humble beginning 
of the gentle art of numismatic 
bibliopolism in the United States 
and thus merit remembrance by 
his spiritual heirs. 

These three Gowans cata- 
logues, as would be expected, 
contain no United States numis- 
matic imprints. The reason for 
this being that the “bookshelf” 
of such works at that time was so 
sparse that the pertinent mono- 
graphs could be counted on one 
hand. We shall do our best to 
make sense of the Gowans 
descriptions, and will transcribe 
them as found, preserving the 
original spelling and punctua- 
tion, in the notes we will pro- 
vide as much information as 
possible as to the identities of 
the monographs. 

These descriptions offer a few 
surprises, such as lot 210 of 


*Before delving into this column, readers should know that the body of 
the text was written by your columnist, with notes mostly contributed by 
George F. Kolbe and additional notes and citations by Malgorzata Fort. 
Hence, this installment of “The Printer’s Devil” is truly a team effort. 


1 J.J. Orosz, “The Printer’s Devil: William Gowans and the First U.S. 
Auctions of Numismatic Literature,” The Asylum 18 (2000), pp.124-128. 
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Gowans’ Catalogue No. 4, which 
provides the following colorful 
annotation: “Lipsius on the vari- 
ous modes of crucifixion, with 
many Horrible! Dreadful!! 
Shocking!!! nay Terrible!!! Plates. 
4to vellum very scarce 1594.” 
Gowans, it seems, was the first 
coming of B. Max Mehl. Gowans 
was so preoccupied with the 
lurid in this description that he 
forgot to mention that this book 
by Johann Gottfired Lipsius does 
include some plates depicting 
coins and medals. 

Catalogue No. 4, subtitled A 
Catalogue of an Uncommon 
Collection of Very Curious & 
Unique Old English & Foreign 
Books, of Emblems, Coins, Medals, 
Heraldry, Illustrated Books of 
Travels & Antiquities, Treatises on 
the Fine Arts, Scottish Poetry, 
History & Antiquities, Standard Old 
English Dramatic Works, Many of 


the Classics, Both in the Originals 
and Translated...offered 692 lots 
in two sessions, 1-333 and 351- 
710. The AAS copy examined 
was priced for the first 29 lots, 
but neither priced nor named 
thereafter. In addition to the 
Lipsius volume mentioned 
above, it offered five numismatic 
books for sale. These were: 


116. The works of Laurentii 
Pignorii, many plates of coins, 
medals, and curious antiques, 18 
mo, 1647.3 

211. A Catalogue of Ancient 
Coins in Gold, Silver and Copper, 
collected by James De Bury, sold at 
auction at Amsterdam, 1730, with 
very fine impressions of several 
coins, 4to.4 

308. Catalogue of J. Calder’s rich 
and select Library of books, more 
particularly books of coins, inter- 
leaved with names and prices, calf 
extra, 8vo.° 

321. Catalogue of J. Millar’s 


2 The exact identify of this work is uncertain. Gowans may be alluding to 
a work cited by J.G. Lipsius in his 1801 numismatic bibliography, Bibliotheca 
Numaria sive Catalogus Auctorum quiusque ad finem Seculi XVIII de re monetaria 
aut numis scripserunt, as a translation published in Rome in 1600, of a book 
written by Just. Lipsius, entitled: Della grandezza di Roma , which features 
“Sestertii antichi.” 

Pignorius, Laurentius. He wrote several works, some touching on numis- 
matics. The volume described appears to comprise his collected works. 
According to Lipsius, it may be the third edition of Lib. de Servis. It is the 
only 1647 edition (Amsterdam) listed therein. Incidentally, “18mo0” may be 
a typo. Can a single sheet be folded to comprise an 18 page signature? 

This early coin auction catalogue was probably written in Dutch, per- 
haps both in Dutch and in French. The first known coin auction in England 
took place in 1710; there were probably earlier such sales on the continent. 
Incidentally, the earliest recorded book auction was also held in the 
Netherlands (Leiden), in 1584. 

S According to H.E. Manville and T.J. Robertson, Encyclodcedia of British 
Numismatics, vol. 1: British Numismatic Auction Catalogues 1710-1984 
(London, 1986) a March 12-16 and 18-20, 1816 sale of the library of Rev. 
John Calder, D.D., of Lisson Grove, Paddington, contained an “excellent 
collection of books on numismata.” As was the custom at the time, the 
books were not listed by topic but by format (i.e., size), and the numismatic 
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Coins, Medals, Ancient Deeds, Rare 
Old China & C.6 

332. Catalogue of Young’s 
Numismatic Library.” 


These six lots were not, of 
course, the first examples of 
numismatic literature to sell at 
auction in the United States. A 
stray volume or two had been 
sold in assorted auctions since at 
least the sale of the Pierre 
Eugene Du Simitiere collection 
in Philadelphia in 1785. They do 
represent, (so far as we know), 
the first such volumes offered in 
a catalogue that specifically 
mentions numismatic literature 
in its title. And Gowans’ 
Catalogue No. 4 offered highly 
desirable pieces, such as an illus- 
trated monograph, a plated auc- 
tion catalogue, and a priced and 
named catalogue. Gowans’ offer- 
ing of numismatic literature in 
his history-making sale was 
small, to be sure, but it was also 
choice. 

Gowans’ Catalogue No. 6, sub- 
titled Catalogue of an Uncommon 
Collection of Very Curious & 
Unique Old English & Foreign 
Books of Emblems, Coins, Medals, 
Heraldry, Illustrated Books of 
Travels and Antiquities Treatises 


on the Fine Arts & C. Also, About 
Fifty Volumes of Standard Law 
Books, Recent Editions...contained 
560 lots in two sessions, 1-258 
and 300-602. None of the lots in 
the AAS copy examined were 
priced or named. As in sale No. 
4, there was one lot that inspired 
Gowans to mobilize his vast 
arsenal of exclamation points, 
namely number 550: “Ash, Thos. 
(The most incomprehensible and 
inexcusable of all liars!!) his trav- 
els in America.”8 Ash was one of 
those European visitors to 
America who, like Charles 
Dickens to follow, was less than 
taken with the new world, and 
tactless enough to say so in 
print. Gowans’ assessment of 
Ash may seem a bit harsh, but 
one has to remember that he 
preceeded the presidencies of 
Richard Nixon and Bill Clinton. 
Only three lots qualify as 
numismatic in this sale: 


[Unnumbered, but listed between 
lots 99 and 100.] Books of 
Engravings - namely Coins, 
Medals, Emblems, Gems, Heraldry 
Landscapes Antiquities & C. many 
of them very rare. 

121. Florus rese Romanal cum 
notes Gravii, numerous coins and 
medals, 8vo, calf.? 


books are scattered throughout the catalogue. Many of these early English 
sales are found with prices and buyers’ names; both, of course, adding to 


their desirability. 


This is not listed by Manville and Robertson. A Joseph Miller coin sale of 
February 25-28, 1829 is listed, and includes books and china. So, “Millar” is 
probably a typo; if not, the sale probably took place on the continent, and 


the title has been translated. 


7 Matthew Young’s library, Sotheby’s, November 26-29, 1838. 

8 Probably a copy of T. Ash, Carolina; Or a Description of the Present State of 
That Country, and the Natural Excellencies Thereof (London, 1682). 

9 This appears to be L. Anneus Florius, Res Romanae, cum notis Jo. Ge. 
Graevii, by published in “Trajectorum Batavorum” in 1680. 
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172. Numismata Antiqua Ex 
Museo, S. Gonnani. A beautiful col- 
lection of old coins — fine impres- 
sions, 4to.19 


Although this is the slightest 
of the three catalogues in terms 
of numismatic content, all three 
of the pertinent lots contained 
illustrated works. In an era 
before plated journals and auc- 
tion catalogues made images of 
coins and medals easily accessi- 
ble, collectors seeking reference 
and education found such vol- 
umes to be indispensable. 
Gowans, in offering such books 
to the collectors of 1843, was 
clearly filling an enormous need. 

Gowans’ Catalogue No. 7, sub- 
titled A Catalogue of Curious and 
Unique Black Letter Books, 
Published Between 1477 and 1505S, 
Many of Them _ Rubricated, 
Presenting Beautiful Specimens of 
Early Typography, also, Books on 
Coins and Emblems...was a single- 
session affair of just 191 lots. The 
first 102 lots in the AAS copy 
examined were priced and 
named. As usual, there was one 
lot that moved Gowans more 


than the others, and though it 
was Lipsius again, the cataloguer 
apparently found the book less 
“Horrible! Dreadful!! Shocking!!! 
nay Terrible!!!!” than he had the 
year before. Gowans’ description 
for lot 68 reads: “Justin [SIC] 
Lipsius on the various methods 
of Human Crucifixion, with 
many horrible plates, also plates 
of coins and medals; 4to scarce 
Antwerp.”!1 Here Gowans men- 
tioned the numismatic content 
of the book, which he had failed 
to do in his description of the 
same item in Catalogue No. 4. 
Lot 68, by the way, sold for 75 
cents to “La F.” 

The other numismatic lots 
found in Catalogue No. 7 were: 


56. Imperatorium Caesorum 
Vitae, or the effigies of all the 
Caesars as represented on their 
coins; many plates, 12mo vellum, 
1550. [Sold +for .25 centsmie 
Stoddard]. !2 

63. A Complete Treasury of 
Ancient Coins, with numerous 
medallion impressions, by Stradae; 
8vo vellum 1557. [Sold for $1.38 to 
La F,]13 


10 Perhaps this is Numismata Antiqua in tres partes divisa. Collegit olim et 
ceri incidi vivens curavit Thomas Pembrochice et montis gomerici comes, a series 
of 306 engraved plates depicting coins in the collection of Thomas, Earl of 


Pembroke, and published in 1746. 


For the identification of this volume see above n.2. 
This monograph is most likely the 1550 edition of Johannes Huttich's 


Imperatorum & Caesarum vitae, cum Imaginibus as vivam effigiem expressis, 
published in Lyons in 1525, this work is usually regarded as the second 
printed book to be substantially illustrated with coins and medals. 

This is probably an early edition of Jacob de Strada’s Epitome Thesauri 
Antiquitatum, hoc est, Impp. Rom. orientalium et occidentalium iconum, ex 
antiquis numismatibus quam fidelisme deliniatarum, published in Zurich. First 
issued in 1553, it is one of the most attractive early illustrated numismatic 
books. The Epitome originated in the author's own cabinet although Strada 
received valuable assistance from Guillaume du Choul and Jean Grolier. The 
numerous medallions, engraved on wood, depict Roman, Byzantine and 
German emperors. The text gives short biographical sketches of the emper- 
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72. Morellius, Specimens of 
Antique Coins, 8vo, Paris 1683. 
[Sold for 50 cents to Allan] 14 

119. The Roman History, from 
the foundation of Rome to the 
time of Charlemain [sic], complet- 
ed by the French Jesuits, translated 
by Ozel: many plates of Coins and 
Antiquities, 4 vols. 8vo rare. 
[Neither priced nor named in cata- 
logue].15 


As for the identities of the buy- 
ers, lot 72 was almost undoubt- 
edly purchased by John Allan 
(1777-1863), the renowned New 
York City antiquarian, who had 
been dealing in coins, at least in 
a small way, since the early 
1820s. It seems doubtful that 
there was more than one man 
named “Allan” who was a 
numismatist in New York City in 
1843. Moreover, according to 
the Bradford Club’s Memorial of 
John Allan, “Mr. Gowans, the 
publisher and antiquarian book- 
seller of Nassau Street, was an 


old and valued intimate, for 
whose judgment Mr. Allan had 
great respect.” Just whom 
“Stoddard” may have been in 
not known. Similarly obscure is 
identity of “La F.” who was the 
big spender on the numismatic 
portion of the sale, nabbing 
three of the five available books, 
including the only one to realize 
more than a dollar. There was in 
1843 a Baltimore coin and bric- 
a-brac dealer named John P. Des 
Forges, but that doesn’t quite 
match “la F.” The identity of Mr. 
La F., for now at least, remains 
enigmatic. 

The three catalogues issued by 
William Gowans from February, 
1842 to May, 1843 represent 
more a false dawn than a true 
beginning of the history of 
numismatic bibliomania in the 
United States, for, as far as is 
known, it would be nearly 20 
years before another auction cat- 
alogue would mention books 


ors. Strada (1505-1588) was an Italian antiquarian who acted as a purchasing 
agent for the Emperors Ferdinand I, Maximilian II and Rudolph II, in addi- 
tion to buying coins for the Fugger cabinet in Augsburg. The handsome 
illustrations are similar in appearance to those found in Fulvio and Huttich, 
the first two illustrated numismatic books. Haskell terms this a “very elegant 
book — in which the heads and surrounding inscriptions stand out in white 
against a deep black ground,” noting that Strada selected them from thirty 
volumes of numismatic drawings “which he had compiled while working 
for Hans Jakob Fugger, a member of the Augsburg banking family.” 

This work must be: Andreas Morell, Specimen universae rei nummariae 
antiquae quod literatorum reipublicae proponit Andreas Morellius Helvetus. (Paris, 
1683). The author, Andre Morell (1646-1703), was employed by Louis XIV 
as keeper of the Royal Coin Collection. A Swiss numismatist and engraver, 
he was an exceptionally gifted scholar and an excellent designer. His major 
task, incomplete at his death, was to attempt to catalogue and engrave all 
the ancient coins in the principal European cabinets. 

There are two possibilites, both of which were translated by John Ozell 
(d.1740). The first is Abbot de Vertot, The history of the revolutions that hap- 
pened in the government of the Roman Republic written in French by the Abbot de 
Vertot ; English'd by Mr. Ozell and others (London , 1720)., a translation of 
Abbot de Vertot, Histoire des révolutions arrivées dans le gouvernement de la 
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about coins in its title. But these 
Gowans sales demonstrate that 
there were numismatists in the 
U.S. in the 1840s who were seri- 
ous enough about their hobby to 
buy reference books about coins. 
And Catalogue No. 7 establishes, 
at least for the present, the iden- 
tity of the first verifiable buyer of 
a numismatic book in the 
United States: John Allan, on 
May 22, 1843. 

So it is that William Gowans 
has earned his place in the 
numismatic bibliopole pan- 
theon, as the Nathan Bedford 
Forrest of U.S. numismatic litera- 
ture, for having gotten there 
“firstest with the mostest.” 


While previous auctioneers had 
offered the occasional book 
about coins, Gowans was the 
first to mention them in a title, 
and to describe them in some 
detail (as compared to the terse 
descriptive standards of the 
time). Sadly, the innovations 
Gowans introduced were not 
emulated by others — nor contin- 
ued even by Gowans himself — 
until nearly two decades had 
passed. This is a fact that numis- 
matic bibliophiles would regard 
as more Horrible! Dreadful!! 
Shocking!!! nay Terrible!!!! than 
anything ever written or illus- 
trated by Johann Gottfried 
Lipsius. 


République romaine par M. l'abbé de Vertot, de l'Académie royale des inscriptions 
& belles lettres (Paris, 1719?). However, after more consideration it would 
seem to be: F. Catrou and P. J. Rouillé, The Roman history: complete from the 
foundation of Rome, down to Charlemain collected not only from all the Roman 
historians, but likewise from the medals, inscriptions, trophies, and other remains 
of antiquity; illustrated with notes, historical, geographical, and critical, as also a 
great number of copper plates, maps, and authentick [sic] medals; compiled in 
French by the body of Jesuits at Paris, and published by the Reverend Fathers 
Catrou and Rouille, of the same Society; translated from the Paris edition by Mr. 
Ozell. (London, 1725-1730). The original work was F. Catrou and P. J. 
Rouillé, Histoire romaine depuis la foundation de Rome avec des Notes historique, 
Seographiques et critiques, de gravures en raille douce, des cartes géographiques et 
plusieurs médalles autentiques (Paris, 1725), a second edition was published in 
1731. The work of Catrou and Rouillé is listed in Lipsius (1801), p.74. 
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& Plea for Help and Understanding -— 
and a Warning 


By J.D. McCarthy 


I have finally decided that I 
must come forward with my 
story in the hopes that it might 
help save at least one poor soul 
from the all-consuming obses- 
sion which has taken over my 
life for lo these past many years. 
This festering obsession has con- 
sumed much of my waking 
hours. My story is not unlike 
many of yours; it is also not 
unlike many of the other stories 
in the naked bibliomania world. 
I however, do take umbrage with 
those many individuals who 
have fostered this weakness and 
addiction of mine for lo these 
many, many years. My name is 
J.D. McCarthy, and I am a 
Numismatic Bibliomaniac. 

I was not born, or raised, with 
this affliction. No, it was fos- 
tered, and most probably fes- 
tered, by “cult” leaders, the so- 
called Numismatic Bibliomaniac 
Gurus. These cult leaders preyed 
on my main weakness: I have 
always loved books, and what 
they held - knowledge. I had 
looked up to these Gurus for 
their sage wisdom and advice. 
Their sage advice was a ballad to 
a novitiate like myself. “Buy the 
Book Before the Coin,” they 
chanted. And, finally, at long 
last I am what I am today 
because of them. My name is 
J.D. McCarthy, and I am a 
Numismatic Bibliomaniac. 

I have decided that it is time 
that my story is told. I feel that 


the time has come to let part of 
the world hear my sad story. I 
want to unmask those fiends 
that prey on poor week souls like 
myself, and I want to expose 
their devastating demon numis- 
matic bibliomania. I also want to 
warn the world of those Gurus 
who have indirectly harmed me, 
caused me great pain and sor- 
row, and will do the same to 
you. What makes my story even 
sadder and harder to fathom is 
that I have never even met most 
of these individuals. Most every 
dealing I have had with them is 
through their scriptures. 

Among these “Gurus” are Q. 
David “Buy the Book” Bowers, 
Jack H. “Early Copper” Beymer, 
Fred L. Lake, Ken Lowe, Myron 
and Daryl Xenos, Orville Grady, 
George F. Kolbe, Charles Davis, 
the Sisti's, Frank “the DEAN” 
and Laurese Katen and last, but 
never the least, Remy Bourne. 
Let me not, however, forget to 
mention one of the main 
“Other” perpetrators who have 
harmed me or caused me sorrow 
— Col. Bill “New-Mismatist” 
Murray. Oh, for sure, there have 
been others who have played 
minor, or possibly even major 
roles, but getting the basic word 
out is more important now than 
exposing all of the Cult leaders. 
My name is J.D. McCarthy, and I 
am a Numismatic Bibliomaniac. 

I feel it's mostly your own fault 
Q David Bowers, that I have not 
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bid on any of the numismatic 
items your firm has auctioned, 
during the past many years that 
I have subscribed to your 
Epistles. | even stopped my sub- 
scription once, but alas, after a 
short period I renewed my sub- 
scription and remain a faithful 
reader. And yes, I planned to 
tempt the spirits and fate, on my 
limited budget, and possibly bid 
by mail on one or more items in 
one or more of your awesome 
auctions. I knew that eventually 
an item, or maybe even two, 
that I could afford, and needed 
for my collection, would appear 
in one of your auctions. But that 
fate has not been in my past or 
foreseeable future. Not that the 
items have not appeared which I 
needed and could have afforded, 
but that I usually had spent my 
meager earnings on numismatic 
literature. My fate was decided 
when I heard and heeded your 
reiterated words Guru Bowers — 
“Buy the book, before the coin,” 
and I have. (I assume you also 
meant this to apply to “...before 
the currency”). Now I drain my 
limited budget making offerings 
to the various numismatic litera- 
ture auction cults. I do not 
intend that anyone should mis- 
take what I say here as an angry 
attack against the services or 
products received from these 
cults. Nay, I do not feel that my 
offerings have been wasted or 
misspent, for the “bound” words 
I have received in return are 
cherished and enlightening to 
me. On the other hand Guru 
Bowers, I applaud you for the 
unselfishness and wisdom you 
have shared, even at the cost of 


losing one new bargain base- 
ment bidder. On the other hand 
I condemn you, first for not 
offering more numismatic litera- 
ture in your Epistles, rather than 
your fixed Word, and second, for 
being one of the initial cult lead- 
ers who started me on the road 
to numismatic bibliomania. 
Your sales of the Armand 
Champa collection, I pray, will 
be just the beginning of your 
inclusion of numismatic litera- 
ture. My name is J.D. McCarthy, 
and I am a Numismatic Biblio- 
maniac. 

For the eight years I lived near 
Santa Rosa, California, I would 
often visit, attempting to pur- 
chase some coin to fill a small 
hole in my meager coin and cur- 
rency collection. It was while liv- 
ing there that I fell under the 
spell of that scientific/master 
numismatic Guru, Jack H. “Early 
Coppers” Beymer. A Guru who 
enlightened me about the true 
beliefs: Study a coin, Understand 
how it was made, learn what 
affects it and how it is affected, 
learn all you can about the coin, 
don't fill a hole — fill an aware- 
ness, read a book and learn 
about the coin and the series. 
Finally, fourteen years ago I 
broke free from his grasp, at least 
I initially thought I had. I left 
the area in an attempt to escape 
this guru and return to a normal 
life of a modest coin and curren- 
cy collector. Unfortunately, my 
addiction is strong, and alas I am 
weak. Almost every year, since 
relocating to the presumed safe- 
ty of the East Coast, I have 
returned to his temple. Driving 
the 3,000 miles to California to 


obtain a quick fix. I stop in Santa 
Rosa and buy numismatic litera- 
ture, along with some meager 
coins and currency, from Guru 
Beymer. Not much, but enough 
to ease my thirst on the return 
trip. His temple is one of the 
few, which I have attended/Visit- 
ed, which contains a good selec- 
tion of numismatic literature. (I 
am at a loss to explain why most 
numismatic dealers buy collec- 
tions and/or estates of coins and 
currency, but never seem to ask 
or buy the literature). But then, 
my name is J.D. McCarthy, and I 
am a Numismatic Bibliomaniac. 

One of the next Gurus who's 
spell I came under was Fred L. 
“Function” Lake. He with his 
Epistles (numismatic catalogues) 
all broken down by sermon topic 
(or specialty areas). His topical 
presentations drag me straight to 
areas containing volumes to fill 
my intoxicating desires. I am 
totally helpless when studying 
his Epistles - I have made 
attempted offerings on items 
found in almost every one of his 
Holy books. Occasionally my 
prayers have been answered. But 
then again, my name is J.D. 
McCarthy, and I am a Numis- 
matic Bibliomaniac. 

Next came that threesome 
from near that undesirable area 
along Lake Erie in Ohio. You 
would at least think that 
Numismatic Gurus would work 
and live in a sane and safe place 
like Columbus, but I guess they 
felt that living in a wasteland is 
good for the “Soul.” Whether it 
was my aversion to risking offer- 
ings in a place that close to 
Cleveland may explain why I 
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missed (failed to take advantage 
of) the written words of their 
first, second, third, and fourth 
Epistles. | only read and con- 
tributed to them for their fifth 
Epistle because I may have had 
little else to do that spring. 
However, the results lead to me 
missing their sixth Epistle. Later I 
reread their fifth Epistle and was 
hooked. I reached out for more 
of their written word to help 
ease my troubled bibliomaniac 
soul. Soon I received their sev- 
enth Epistle. From that time until 
they announced the closing of 
their temple I was hooked on 
their demon missives. A few 
years ago I was able to obtain 
copies of their original missives 
along with the Prayers Response 
Loudly (PRL's), acquired through 
Mail Bid Sales. This left me Out- 
On-A-Limb for having earlier 
missed those Epistles and regret- 
ting the offerings I could have 
made, and the bound volumes I 
might have been able to cherish 
and call my own. 

I was extremely saddened to 
learn of the passing of Kenneth 
Lowe. Mr. Lowe often accepted 
my phone calls and provided his 
expert advice on items that I was 
contemplating acquiring for my 
library. [PS — I am still hoping to 
acquire (hint, hint) the few 
items of theirs I am missing, so 
as to complete a collection of 
their offerings.] My name is J.D. 
McCarthy, and I am a Numis- 
matic Bibliomaniac. 

In my never-ending search for 
enlightenment and the printed 
word I came upon the written 
words of Orville J. Grady, anoth- 
er guru, but one from a saner 
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area. Unfortunately, here also I 
missed obtaining the first Epistles 
and the addendum's showing 
the final offering results for these 
Epistles as well as missing adden- 
dums for Epistles #6 and #8. 
Maybe | just mislaid the final 
offering results for the last two, 
heaven only knows. I will have 
to review my Scriptures and do a 
much better job of cataloguing 
my Holy books. One thing I 
have found in my studies, is that 
you must learn from and know 
the past to ascertain the future. 
(Current offerings should be 
based upon past offerings). 
Although Guru Grady preaches 
from in the wilderness, he 
always seems to uncover suffi- 
cient printed words to make his 
Epistles worthwhile and manda- 
tory reading. But, alas, I stray 
from my warning with my ram- 
bling. Is there any hope in the 
pledge. My name is J.D. 
McCarthy, and I am a Numis- 
matic Bibliomaniac. 

At some point in my turmoil 
and searching I turned to Guru 
George Frederick Kolbe in the 
hope of discovering some sort of 
salvation. Alas, as a budget 
stretched collector, | am more 
often troubled by the fact that I 
am unable to pledge contribu- 
tions of $30,000 or more for the 
best sets found in his Epistles. I 
fear that his Epistles are meant 
more for the scholarly novitiate. 
Why else would he label his 
Epistles as catalogues. Maybe it is 
simply that I discovered his 
teachings so many years after he 
started writing his Catalogues 
that I missed many fine bound 
words. Occasionally I have been 


able to make an acceptable offer- 
ing and be rewarded with a vol- 
ume or two; so I will continue to 
study his teachings and read his 
written words for the occasional 
United States or Canadian mis- 
sive. I will also pursue my quest 
to obtain all of his past teach- 
ings, including PRL's, be they 
fixed ones or those which seek 
offerings. In the meantime I will 
satisfy my needs with the occa- 
sional scriptures rewarded me for 
my deminimus offerings. My 
name is J.D. McCarthy, and I am 
a Numismatic Bibliomaniac. 

Another Guru who I have 
encountered, mainly through 
correspondence but twice face to 
face, is Charles Davis. I began 
reading his scriptures a little late, 
starting with Epistle #18, but I 
have been a follower of his writ- 
ten word ever since that time. 
Praise the Bibliomaniac Gods 
that I was able to obtain hard- 
bound copies of the Armand 
Champa Sale. Here also I feel 
that I will learn more if I obtain 
copies of his earlier Scriptures 
and the addendums of realized 
offerings. I have been able to 
locate and acquire a few of the 
earlier missed Epistles, but, alas, 
not alk My .namé ise. 
McCarthy, and I am a 
Numismatic Bibliomaniac. 

Next was that devious Guru 
Remy Bourne. He who wrote 
about the Scriptures and even 
had his children issue Epistles 
under their own names before 
he revealed himself as another of 
the Gurus. Here, however, I have 
been able to obtain, and afford, 
all of his Epistles and all but one 
of his Gospels (that of the limit- 


ed edition). I am weak and 
accordingly look forward to all 
of his teachings as they are 
released. His words are strong 
and he knows the past. His 
Gospels espouse what was and 
what could be. He is, however, 
still a Guru. My name is J.D. 
McCarthy, and I am a Numis- 
matic Bibliomaniac. 

Other Gurus include S & R 
Sisti, J.F. Bergman, Cal Wilson, 
R.C. Williams, Roger Zago, and 
Sanford Durst, all from whom I 
have at least a few Epistles each. 
As | stated earlier, last, but never 
the least is Frank “The Dean” 
and Laurese Katen. Oh if I had 
only received the word ten or 
twenty years earlier (fifty if I was 
that old), I would have made 
generous offerings after reading 
their Epistles. Their Scriptures, 
the few dozens I have been for- 
tunate enough to obtain, includ- 
ing the bound final Personal 
Library sales, have left me in a 
total stupor for days. As I deci- 
pher the fixed offerings from 
their prior Epistles 1 will start to 
complete my collection of their 
written word. But again I stray 
from my purpose. My name is 
Do McCarthy) cand; lsam-a 
Numismatic Bibliomaniac. 

What you may ask has Col. 
Bill “New-Mismatist” Murray to 
do with these Gurus, and why 
do I say he has harmed me possi- 
bly more than the Gurus. My 
files are in disarray (I have been 
unable to locate the specific col- 
umn) he was the author of an 
article which appeared in one of 
the NewMismatic papers a num- 
ber of years ago. In the article he 
disclosed the secret weapon I 
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had been using to help release 
me from the Gurus, and this 
author told my secret to every- 
one (those that matter - 
Numismatists). Just as I am fully 
hooked, but developing my own 
Skills, along comes (False 
Prophet) Col. New-Mismatist 
and writes an article (followed 
recently by an article by Guru Q. 
David Bowers). For years I had 
been visiting Used Bookstores in 
my vast travels where I was able 
to locate large quantities of the 
written word. But some nasty 
individual wrote that column 
telling everyone to check used 
bookstores. All of a sudden a 
majority of my sources have 
dried up. Was he really helping 
develop potential Bibliomaniacs. 
Emphatically, NO!!! Now I am 
lucky if I can find much of any- 
thing. In addition, I have been 
having problems locating any of 
the scriptures when I attend 
Library book sales. The word has 
gotten out and now everyone is 
into the act as if they were 
Numismatic Bibliomaniacs. Is 
there no salvation for a poor sod 
like myself. My name is J.D. 
McCarthy, = atidw 1 fam (a 
Numismatic Bibliomaniac. 

In closing I wish to add a few 
more (hopefully) worthy obser- 
vations. I have visited the MILE 
High Temple of the A.N.A. 
Where I viewed the Sacred Biblio 
wonders (available to cult mem- 
bers for return postage). I had 
also visited the Biblio Temple — 
The Root of Knowledge, near 
Cleveland, where I was more 
astounded and impressed by 
their personal library than what 
I had seen at the Mile High 
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Temple. I drooled in awe over 
the Sacred Wonders revealed to 
me on shelf after shelf. | drank 
in the sights at both Holy sites, 
and now feel as if | could almost 
imagine what it would be like to 
spend time in a real Numismatic 
Bibliomaniac Shrine (Library). I 
have been tithing the majority 
of my meager budget during the 
past years in an attempt to 


Upcoming NBS Events at the 

American Numismatic Association 
110th Anniversary Convention | 

Atlanta, GA 


Thursday, August 9, 2001, 1 pm 
NBS Numismatic Literature Symposium 

A panel discussion with officers of the organization. 

Host: Pete Smith 


Friday, August 10, 2001, 11:30am 
NBS General Membership Meeting 
Installation of officers, Awards announcements, 
featured speakers, and a short fundraising book auction. - 


More information will be published in the E-Sylum as it becomes . 
available. If you are not a subscriber to this weekly electronic journal 
contact Wayne Homren at whomren@coinlibrary.com 


quench my thirst for another 
volume of the bound word, and 
another, and another. Please 
help me. My name is J.D. 
McCarthy, and... |) pamgaea 
Numismatic Bibliomaniac. 
Please” provide .,4a.% ¢G0e 
(Numismatic) book with the lov- 
ing care it deserves while it is 
entrusted to you. Oh No, anoth- 
er Epistle just arrived in the mail! 
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The holy Grail 


By Bob Schuman > 


In the summer of 1973, I visit- 
ed Boston (with pony tail and 
back pack) to attend the ANA 
convention. For me, those were 
heady (no pun intended) times. I 
was intensely interested in the 
acquisition of 1794 large cents 
and concomitantly coming to 
understand their tradition and 
mystique. 

At the same time John W. 
Adams was, and had been, 
deeply involved in the history 
and provenance of these promi- 
nent 1794 cents. His superb col- 
lection and the extensive infor- 
mation that evolved from his 
research during those years 
added much to the lore and lure 
of these cents. John had gra- 
ciously invited me to visit him at 
his office in downtown Boston. 
There, I was shown a number of 
beautiful 1794 cents that were 
indeed a joy to behold. It was an 
unforgettable experience. 

I was, however, shown one 
more item that day which 
seemed even more remarkable to 
me, both as a numismatist and a 
numismatic bibliophile. John 
handed to me an original copy 
of Dr. Maris’ work on the U.S. 
cents and half cents of 1794.1 
Across the title page, written in 
ink in a beautiful 19th century 
script, was the inscription — 


“W.W. Hayes.” As a member of 
the Hayes cult, as George F. 
Kolbe has called it, I felt as if I 
had seen Moses’ personal copy 
of the Ten Commandments. It 
was the highlight of a spectacu- 
lar afternoon. 

I never forgot about that small 
pamphlet and, years later, | 
became seriously interested in 
numismatic literature, my obses- 
sion with this piece grew even 
stronger. After a somewhat cir- 
cuitous and costly course of 
events, I was finally able to 
acquire it. 

It has no great functional 
value. It is not useful for pedi- 
gree research. It is not helpful for 
variety attribution. Other copies 
can be had much more inexpen- 
Sively. 

It is, however, a physical relic, 
almost religious in some ways, of 
the legendardy deities of the 
1794 large cent pantheon and of 
the momentary but profound 
interconnection between them. 
It is the sole written testament 
to, and documentation of, the 
actual passing of the torch from 
Dr. Edward Maris, the pioneer 
who first saw the light and 
attempted to clarify it in his own 
words, and William Wallace 
Hays, Esq. “[T]he man through 
whose patience and perseverance 


Editor’s Note: This article first appeared in Penny Wise 35/1 (2001), pp.59- 
60. The editor would like to thank both and Dr. Schuman and PW editor 
Harry Salyards for their kind permision in letting us reprint this work. 


1 FE. Maris, Varieties of the Copper Issues of the United States Mint in the Year 


1794 (Philadelphia, 1869). 
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a complete cent of the 1794 
cents was collected” and who, 
with the collaboration of 
Edouard Frossard, brought forth 
a written and photographic 
record of that collection for the 
use and pleasure of future gener- 
ations.~ As Sheldon states, the 
name Hays has “taken deep root 
in the affections of cent collec- 
tors” and “will long be associat- 
ed with this, the most extensive 
one-date series of American 
coins.”3 

This particular copy is a writ- 
ten artifact that represents the 
continuity of spirit that flowed 


from Maris to Hays to Sheldon 
and to those collectors, past and 
present, who have actually felt 
that fraternal bond between past 
and future owners as Sheldon 
described it. That emotion is real 
and palpable to those who have 
known it. That passion, a flame 
kindled over 131 years ago, still 
burns today and this little book 
seems an eternal ember from 
that fire. When I shut the lights 
in my study at the end of the 
evening, I can sometimes sense a 
faint glow emanating from the 
bookshelf ... perhaps it’s just my 
imagination. 


2 §. Frossard and W.W. Hays, Varieties of United States Cents of the Year 
1794 Described and Illustrated (New York, 1893). 
3 W.H. Sheldon, Penny Whimsy (New York, 1958), pp.18-19. 
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Book Review: 
Glenn ft. Peterson's The Ultimate 


Guide to Attributing Bust Half Dollars 


By Michael E. Marotta 


The Ultimate Guide _ to 
Attributing Bust Half Dollars by 
Glenn R. Peterson (Rocky River, 
1999) delivers a scientific meth- 
odology for identifying die mar- 
riages in this series. It is fascinat- 
ing that a book about errors and 
varieties, so focussed as it is on 
the smallest perceivable details, 
should stray from accepted stan- 
dards for grammar and typogra- 
phy. 

In the introduction, Brad 
Karoleff writes “Each letter, 
number and star were individu- 
ally placed.” That should be 
eraciie. Was... Ihe. title .of 
Yeoman's “Redbook,” A Guide- 
book of United States Coins, is 
underlined, when it should have 
been italicized. Italics is required. 
However, in the previous centu- 
ry, as a nod to the typewriter, 
underlining was allowed in lieu 
of italics. 

This is not to say that the book 
is flawed, or ungrammatical, or 
wrong. On a technical writing 
project, I worked with a team of 
software engineers. I got them to 
provide written descriptions of 
their work, which I then edited. 
One engineer had a real problem 
writing. “Look,” I said. “You 
work in C. It has a grammar and 
syntax and vocabulary, just like 
English. You even end your 
independent clauses with semi- 
colons. 


“What's so hard?” He told me 


that he did not think in terms of 
writing a paragraph. Instead, he 
visualized pulleys, gears, and 
linkages. Computer code was 
just a way to describe them. 
Later, he came to me with a 
Socratic inquiry. 

“Is English a living language?” 
he asked. 

moUtekd 

“So it changes.” 

ey CS aa 

“But you have rule books and 
manuals?” 

a endow 

“Does the language change 
first or do they change the man- 
uals first?” he asked. 

“Obviously, the language 
changes all the time and the 
manuals explain the correct 
usage of modern English, what- 
ever that might be,” I replied. 

“So,” he said with a smile, “if 
you follow the manual, you are 
not using the current revision.” 

Modern American English 
accepts forms that older readers 
and writers would have found 
unlettered: 


e(Nonevof- them dosthis,” 
instead of “None... does...” 

e “The Brewers hit five less dou- 
bles than the Yankees.” 
instead of “... five fewer...” 

In books about airplanes writ- 
ten in the 1920s and 1930s, 
British speakers of English placed 
the names of ships in quotation 
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marks. We Americans italicize 
Spirit of St. Louis. In the previous 
sentence, the older form of refer- 
ing to dates demanded an apos- 
trophe: 1920's. This went out of 
style in the 1970s in American 
English. The word “1930s” refers 
to a plural, not a posessive, and 
nothing is missing between the 
“O” and the “s.” So, there is no 
need for an apostrophe but a 
grammar book will tell you there 
should be one. 

It will be interesting to see 
how much written English 
changes as a result of the inter- 


net. Already, it is firmly estab- 
lished that we do not criticize 
grammar in online discussions. 
We are all working quickly. No 
matter how inexpensive our 
internet service provider is, we 
all pay to be online. Therefore, 
the tendency is to overlook 
minor mistakes, granting the 
author the benefit of the doubt, 
and focusing on the content, not 
the delivery. Writing about this 
book for the E-Sylum, | capital- 
ized the title, since neither italics 
nor underlining is available in 
ascii. 


Complete Your Collection 


No numismatic bibliophile’s library is complete without an extensive 
run of The Asylum. Below are listed all of the back issues which are 
currently available. Better hurry, some are in short supply and you’ll 
want to fill those holes in your collection at reasonable prices 


Vol. Il 
Vol. Ill 
Vol. IV 
Vol. V 
Vol. VI 
Vol. VII 
Vol. VIII 
Vol. IX 
Vol. X 


Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
No. 1 


Vol. XI 
Vol. Xil 
Vol. Xill 
Vol. XIV 
Vol. XV 
Vol. XVI 
Vol. XVII 
Vol. XVIII 
Vol. XIX 


Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 
Nos. 


All issues are $5.00 each (including postage). Photocopies of out of print 
issues are also available at the same price. 
Make all checks or money orders payable to 
“Numismatic Bibliomania Society” and send to: 


David Hirt, Secretary-Treasurer, Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
5911 Quinn Orchard Road, Frederick, MD 21704 
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ews from the Nef 


By Pete Smith 


The E-Sylum is a weekly elec- 
tronic newsletter for anyone 
who is interested in numismatic 
literature. To be included, send 
your e-mail address to Wayne 
Homren at whomren@ coinli- 
brary.com. 


Earliest Illustration? 

Eric P. Newman suggested that 
the earliest piece of American 
numismatic literature with an 
illustration might be a pamphlet 
published in 1756. A Short 
Account of the Life of John —, 
Owen Syllavan, etc. has a woodcut 
showing the 1756 hanging of 
Sullivan. 

Newman has one of two 
known surviving copies. 


Great Debate Update 

The E-Sylum has continued to 
provide updates on legal action 
following the “Great Debate” 
held during the 1999 ANA 
Convention in Chicago. In brief, 
Professor Theodore V. Buttrey 
claimed that certain Western 
gold bars were fraudulent. 
Michael Hodder presented the 
case for the authenticity of those 
bars.* John J. Ford, Jr. and the 
firm of Stack’s were interested 
parties as they sold several of the 
pieces in dispute. At the conclu- 


sion of the debate, Buttrey 
announced that he would turn 
over his findings to the Attorney 
General in New York. 

On December 13, 2000, a court 
in New York dismissed claims for 
$6 million in damages made by 
Ford and Stack’s against Buttrey. 
The court found that Buttrey 
does not conduct business in 
New York state and that the 
court had no jurisdiction in the 
case. 

In 2001 the complaint was 
refiled in the Northern District 
of Illinois where the debate was 
conducted. The E-Sylum is 
expected to provide updates as 
the story continues. 
Disappearing Newspapers 

Several readers commented on 
the release of a new book, Double 
Fold: Libraries and the Assault on 
Paper by Nicholson Baker. The 
author deplores the destruction 
of original copies of newspapers 
and old books and their replace- 
ment with microfilm. Now 
much of that microfilm may be 
deteriorating and unreadable. 

Dave Bowers gave his personal 
experiences. “About 20 to 25 
years ago | noticed that quite a 
few bird’s-eye view lithographs 


1 For an account of the debate see J.J. Orosz, “Ad hominem ad nauseam: 
The ‘Great Debate’ between Michael Hodder and Theodore Buttrey,” The 
Asylum 17/3 (1999), pp.23-29. The dispute was sparked by T.V. Buttrey, 
“False western American gold bars,” American Journal of Numismatics? 9 
(1997), pp. 89-112. M. Hodder, “Western American gold and unparted bars: 


A review of the evidence,” American Journal of Numismatics 


Bis (L999), 


pp.85-149, is the published full version of Hodder’s side of this discussion. 
Buttrey is working on his counter arguments. 
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of towns and cities, mostly print- 
ed circa the 1870’s and 1880's 
when such things were 
immensely popular, were com- 
ing on the market. All bore the 
stamp of the Library of Congress. 
I went to Washington and met 
with the person in charge of 
deaccessioning such things and 
learned that anything that he or 
his staff thought significant (e.g. 
Norman Rockwell prints filed for 
copyright) were moved to a new 
facility in Crystal City, VA.” 

“He realized that much of the 
trashed stuff was very valuable, 
but he said that to auction or 
dispose of it otherwise would 
have involved inventorying it 
and placing it out for bids, 
which he had neither the time 
nor the staff to do. It was easier 
to throw if away. However, local 
dealers in ephemera, etc. were 
aware of the dispositions (how 
was not stated) and were on 
hand when things were thrown 
out.” 

“In this way, second-hand, I 
acquired most of my 19th centu- 
ry mint reports, a huge number 
of newspapers that interested me 
and so on.” 

“Similatlywecircaw ty SO ae! 
acquired a large number of peri- 
odicals from the New York 
Public Library, in the latter 
instance by paying to have them 
microfilmed -- which ran into 
quite a few tens of thousands of 
dollars.” 

Remy Bourne reported, “Not 
all newspapers were purchased 
from the libraries by newspaper 
dealers. Twenty years ago when | 
was avidly collecting all numis- 
matic stories in United States 


newspapers from the 1700's for- 
ward, most of the newspapers 
were literally acquired from the 
dumpsters of the Library of 
Congress where they were 
thrown away after being micro- 
filmed. This was related to me at 
the time from the newspaper 
dealers I was doing business 
with.” 

Granvyl G. Hulse, Jr. who is 
librarian for Numismatics 
International reacted to the 
story. “I am going to have to 
come to the defense of micro- 
filming, but I do so with some 
reluctance, and not for the obvi- 
ous reasons. I have had to do 
newspaper research a number of 
times in my life. the first that 
made the greatest impression on 
me was when I started my series 
on medals awarded to British 
soldiers during the American 
Revolution for the The Numis- 
matist.” 

“My first research was on the 
Battle of Germantown. I was in 
London and received permission 
to enter the North Reading 
Room of the British Museum to 
look through their newspaper 
collection. They placed in my 
hands bound originals almost 
two hundred years old. I turned 
the pages with great care, found 
what I wanted and departed. 

“In looking back over that 
adventure my thought was — 
what if others did not turn the 
pages with the same care that I 
did and they were damaged; 
and, secondly, how could any- 
one not living in London ever 
see the march of history that I 
was able to? Not being on micro- 
film they would be unavailable 


tO -anyone else outside: of 
England.” 

“T hate reading microfilm with 
a passion, and am living for the 
day when the material will be 
transformed to CD disk for sale 
to the public. But the advantage 
of microfilm, as any genealogist 
who uses the Mormon libraries 
will tell you, is that writings and 
records are readily available to 
anyone.” 

Dave Bowers had a later obser- 
vation. “Sometimes materials 
suffer when being held by insti- 
tutions. I recall visiting the NY 
Public Library to review their 
periodicals in the 1970’s, and all 
of the Norman Rockwell covers 
on their Saturday Evenings Posts 
had been razored out.. Probably if 
they had been in private hands, 
this would not have happened.” 


Disappearing Mint Records 
Henry Bergos saw a parallel 

with the destruction of U.S. Mint 

records. “Let’s not forget what 

Hackel did!!! She destroyed the 

government Mint records! We 

the numismatic community, 
went berserk — there were a few 
groups who wanted to take them 
if the government couldn’t store 
them, but NO! —- She ordered 
them destroyed - and so they 
were.” 

R.W. Julian spoke from his per- 
sonal experience. 

“The facts of the matter are as 
follows: 

1) In 1984 I was planning a trip 
to Washington to do research 
in the National Archives but 
thought a visit to the GSA 
record center in Philadelphia 
might be of value. I asked 
Eleonora Hayden, then Mint 
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Historian, to obtain for me the 
necessary written permission 
from the Bureau. 

2) There was some delay in 
obtaining permission (for tech- 
nical reasons) but while I was 
in Washington permission was 
granted. 

3) I then went up to Philadel- 
phia where I planned to read 
Philadelphia mint letters and 
ledgers for various years 
through about 1935. 

4) When I arrived at the Records 
Center I was informed that 
Stella Hackel had destroyed the 
records in 1978 and I was 
shown a thick sheaf of destruct 
orders that had been kept on 
file. Hackel used one of her 
office staff to sign off on the 
destruction and then went to 
an Archives employee to get 
the necessary authorization 
from that quarter. No effort 
was made by Hackel to consult 
with Miss Hayden or the peo- 
ple in the Archives who actual- 
ly dealt with such records. It 
was done in secret and those 
who should have been 
informed were deliberately 
Kept in the dark. 

5) I then returned to Washing- 
ton, on Othen matters. “1 
informed Miss Hayden of the 
destruction; it was all news to 
her. I found out later that 
Donna Pope had reversed the 
policy but Hackel seems to 
have destroyed most of the 
working mint records from 
1900 through at least 1960 and 
perhaps as late as 1970. I also 
informed the proper people in 
the Archives, who were equally 
in the dark. They had been 
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expecting this material to be 

sent down in due course. 

6) About two years ago a friend 
asked Hackel why she had 
destroyed the records. She 
claimed that she could not 
recall the matter at all. 

7) Eva Adams also destroyed 
records but not to as great an 
extent. One record that she 
trashed, for an example, was a 
die record book that listed 
every die made from 1844 to 
1925. Her assistant, speaking 
for her, said that collectors had 
no legitimate interest in such 
matters and that I must be a 
front for a counterfeiting gang. 
I filed a Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act request but Adams 
replied, a year later, that it was 
an internal memo and thus 
off-limits. 

When Mary Brooks became 
director, she had, at my request, 
a search made for this book but 
it could not be found; she did 
find many other records of value 
which were made available to 
ines 

Andrew W. Pollock III recalled 
another report on Mint records. 

“Perhaps the most important 
article to be published in Coin 
World in the last 20 years was 
titled: “Dealer retrieves 700 vol- 
umes of Treasury records” by 
William T. Gibbs. The article 
appeared in the May 18, 1983 
issue, and reports on the pur- 
chase of historical documents by 
coin dealers who had been con- 
tracted” -DVe “thes ot réasiry 
Department to recycle the 
records.” 

Michael Schmidt also respond- 
ed. “To the best of my recollec- 


tion the story went that the 
Mint sent a large number of old 
records and correspondence files 
to the landfill. At the landfill 
they were found and diverted to 
a paper recycler. The recycler rec- 
ognized the documents as being 
valuable and potentially having 
historical significance. The paper 
recycler took the records to a 
coin dealer who bought them.” 

“When the dealer traced the 
records back to their source, the 
government tried to force the 
dealer to give the records back. It 
was determined though that he 
held good title to the records 
since the governments claim was 
relinquished when they sent the 
records to the landfill for dispos- 
al. The final outcome was the 
dealer got to keep the records 
and the government issued new 
directives that all records were to 
be shredded before being sent to 
the landfill.” 


Movable Literature 

As the ANA library was 
expanded and remodeled, new 
rolling bookshelves’ were 
installed in the lower level. Nine 
Spacesaver units are used for 
storage of auction catalogs. The 
shelves roll on tracks with room 
for one four-foot aisle. 

David Gladfelter reacted, “The 
ANA’s moveable shelves are 
apparently the same kind as are 
now in use at the ANS, courtesy 
of Harry Bass. I realize these 
things have safety devices but 
nevertheless, I always look and 
listen carefully for any sudden 
movements. Probably some pho- 
bia left over from the trash com- 
pactor scene in Star Wars.” 

Dick Johnson _ recalled, 


“Anyone who has experienced 
the innate terror of the library 
shelves closing in on them at the 
ANS would NEVER recommend 
this for the ANA.” 


These are just a few of the top- 
ics covered in the E-Sylum. 
People discussed include dealer 
Chen Cho-Wei, Confederate 
paper money collector J. W. 
Corbin, Dr. Lewis Feuchtwanger, 
engraver John Gregory Hancock, 
Massachusetts minter John Hull 
and Irish lawyer Wolfe Tone. 
Numismatic topics included the 
Charles Town Social Club medal, 
“Vote the Land Free” counter- 
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stamps, coinage of Tobacco 
colonies, earthquake damage to 
libraries, coins appearing in 
comic strips and stage money. 

Sometimes there is a clear con- 
nection to numismatic literature. 
Perhaps in other cases The E- 
Sylum becomes numismatic liter- 
ature. Should this fade when the 
electronic file is erased or should 
it be preserved? Would there be 
an interest and market for a copy 
preserved on that ancient media, 
paper? Let your thoughts be 
known. Send an e-mail to the E- 
Sylum or send a letter on paper 
to The Asylum. 
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Announcing an Inexpensive 
New Hardbound Reprint 
1982 Edition of = 


4 i : 5 0 as 


UNITED STATES 
NUMISMATIC LITERATURE 


Volume I: Nineteenth Century Auction Catalogs 
by John W. Adams 


With a New 16 Page Supplement of «Additions and Corrections» 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE: $39.50 


ADD $5.50 FOR SHIPPING ¢ CALIFORNIA RESIDENTS ADD $2.96 SALES TAX 


After August 12, 2001 Copies Will be Priced at $49.50 Plus Shipping 


Supplement Available Separately for $5.00 Postpaid 


GEORGE FREDERICK KOLBE + Fine Numismatic Books 
P. O. Drawer 3100 - Crestline, CA 92325-3100 
Tel: (909) 338-6527 - Fax: (909) 338-6980 
email: numislit@compuserve.com + web site: numislit.com 
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Money Tree Press 
Myron Xenos 
1260 Smith Court 
Rocky River, Ohio 44116 


PH. (440) 333-3444 
FAX (440) 333-4463 
E-MAIL xenos!1@prodigy.net 


Some Inventory Selections from 
The Money Tree 


All items are as new and include shipping and packin 


1) Bowers. Q. David. HIGH PROFITS FROM RARE COIN INVESTMENTS, 1974. 208 pp. 
softbound, first printing. check out David’s perspectives from 27 years ago. $10 


2) Bowers & Merena , Presidential Coin, DAVID W. DREYFUSS COLLECTION, 1986, 176pp. 
hardbound, Indian peace medals, Assay Commission medals,others. $24 


3) Bressett, Ken. COLLECTIBLE AMERICAN COINS, 1991, 320 pp. hardbound, 4to, 
hundreds of illustrations. $24 


4) Criswell, Grover, NORTH AMERICAN CURRENCY, 1965, 910 pp. hardbound, green cover 
(mint condition, honest, no sunned spine.) $24 


5) Davignon, Keith, CONTEMPORARY COUNTERFEIT CAPPED BUST HALVES, 1996, 159pp. 
hardbound, 4to, (are your bust halves real??27?) $32 


6) Julian, R.W., RUSSIAN SILVER COINAGE, 1993, 120pp. hardbound. This is one of the 24 
special editions with a glossy photo of the Family Ruble. 4to. $95 


7) Peterson, Glenn, ULTIMATE GUIDE TO ATTRIBUTING BUST HALF DOLLARS, 2000, 
293pp. One of the 40 special editions with marbled covers. 4to. Using this book, 
even I can attribute most halves in one minute or less. Really. $135 


8) Reed, Dick, COMPLETE INVESTORS GUIDE TO SILVER DOLLAR INVESTING, 1982, 21 1pp. 
hardbound, Revised edition, 2d printing. 4to. After 20 years, you can read this tome 
and decide for yourself if investing is as much fun as collecting. $18 


9) Yeoman, R.S., THE RED BOOK (in this case, the very dark red book) 1997, 328pp. hardbound. 
This is the special edition 50th anniversary Red Book created to look like the 1947 Red 
Book. 1200 numbered books were printed, and most were handed out at the Denver 
A.N.A. and the gathering at Colorado Springs on the final Sunday. $80 


10) Kolbe, George. THE CHAMPA LIBRARY AT THE 100TH A.N.A., 1991, 46pp. softbound, 
- 1500 copies printed. Some were numbered, these are not. $12 


SPECIAL BOOK OFFER 


for Asylum readers! 


The following selections are offered to you at 20% off list price. 
Offer ends September 30, 2001. 


TUS SAINT-GAUDENS 1848-1907: 
TER OF AMERICAN SCULPTURE 


s book illustrates the work of Saint Gaudens, his home, and 
uding specimens in the museum of the ANS. 215 pages, ill. 
d. Stock No. BSG-601. List $69.95 

nd. Stock No. BSG-600. List $49.95 


‘AN COIN TREASURES AND Hoarps 

avid Bowers 

enty-two chapters are filled with stories of treasures hid- 
yst, found, and some waiting to be found. 456 pages, 
ely illustrated. 

und, Stock No. BBM-404. List $59.95 


“AN NuMIsMATics Berore THE CrviL War, 1760-1860 


is book, emphasizing the story of Augustus B. Sage, will 
ou an “I am there” feeling for the early days of American 
matics. 432 pages, illustrated. 

und. Stock No. BBM-405. List $89.95 


OPEDIA oF AUTOMATIC Musicat INSTRUMENTS 


printed in 1972, this book has become the standard 
ice on old-time automatic music makers. If you like music 
algia, you'll love this book. 1,008 pages, illustrated. Over 
copies sold! 
und. Stock No. BBM-802. List $89.95 


History OF UNITED STATES COINAGE 


rs all American series from colonials to territorial gold, 
s to $20 gold. Equivalent to a university course in coins. 
ges, illustrated. 
und. Stock No. BBM-130. List $59.95 


Louts E. ELIASBERG, SR., KING OF CoINs 
By Q. David Bowers 

A wonderful book chronicling the life of this mag 
collector and his fascinating collection which, when sold, 
$44 million! 176 pages, illustrated. Second a 
Hardbound. Stock No. BBM-146A. List $62.50 


The Rare Silver Dollars Dated 1804 

AND THE EXcITING ADVENTURES OF EDMUND RoBERTS 

By Q. David Bowers 
Take a ride on the U.S.S. Peacock as it delivers the * 

Coins” to the Sultan of Muscat. Includes over 100 ae 

numistmatists. 

Hardbound. Stock No. BBM-407. List $69.95 


THE TREASURE SHIP 
S.S. BROTHER JONATHAN 
By Q. David Bowers S 
Chronicles of this ill-fated vessel, its loss and recove 
stories of the Gold Rush in San Francisco and a history © of 
Francisco Mint. 416 pages, illustrated. 
Hardbound. Stock No. BBM-406. List $69.95 


Unrrep States Got Corns: AN ILLusTRATED History 
By Q. David Bowers 

The definitive work on American gold coins. When Sec 
of the Treasury James Baker wanted to know about gold c 
consulted this book. Award winner. 415 pages, iustrat 
Hardbound. Stock No. BBM-135. List $57.95 


WALTER BrEEN’S CoMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF U.S. Hatr Cents 

The definitive reference on half cents dated 1798-18 
encyclopedia covers their production, rarity, grading, and 
ies. 500 pages, illustrated. 
Hardbound. Stock No. BBR-724.List: $65.00 


BOWERS AND MERENA GALLERIE 


A Collectors Universe Company 
Box 1224 ¢ Wolfeboro, NH 03894 ¢ 800-222-5993 ¢ In NH: 569-5095 
Fax: (603) 569-5319 e-mail: rarecoingallery@bowersandmerena.com 


Buy Online, Bid Online, Books Online! www.bowersandmerena.cor 
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Ct ial ee an 
www.stantonbooks.com 


The address you need for 
numismatic books, 
with one of the largest 
selection of titles 
available on the Internet. 


Supplies too! 


{{sTa BOOKS be TON 


P.O. Box 15477 © Savannah, GA 31416 
912-355-1976 © 800-828-8306 © Fax: 912-355-3399 
www.stantonbooks.com 
Email: jt@stantonbooks.com 
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IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


the publication of 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE COPPER COINAGE, 
1785-1788 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY 


THE GEORGE C. PERKINS, Esqr. COLLECTION 


Catalogued and Sold at Public Auction by Stack’s 
January 12, 2000 


Comprising the original auction catalogue descriptions 
and illustrations 
Extracted and reformatted for this special edition 
With a new Introduction and as a special feature: 


A CONNECTICUT CONCORDANCE OF THE 
1975 EAC SALE 


1987 TAYLOR SALE 
2000 PERKINS SALE 


A SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION 


Of only 350 hardbound copies 


Price: $125.00 
$3.50 shipping to US addresses 


Call now to reserve your copy of this landmark attribution guide. 


©2001 Stack’s 
123 West 57th Street, New York, NY 10019 
Tel.212-582-2580 Fax 212-582-1946 info@stacks.com 
All rights reserved 
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If You’re Not Planning on Taking it 
With You, You Need This Book 


All kidding aside, planning your estate is a serious matter. 


Your heirs deserve knowledge and truth about your holdings. This 
book should help, and -- especially for those of you with a 
valuable collection -- a copy for your heirs would not be amiss.” 
COINage 2001 Coin Collector's Yearbook 


The Rare Coin Estate Handbook lays it on the line: "Record- 
keeping, caring for your coins, safeguarding them, long-term 
storage, transporting valuables, insurance, evaluating your col- 
lection, tips for heirs... selling through outright sale, selling at 
auction...Must reading for most of today's collectors. 

Coins Magazine, March 2001 


“Minimize inheritance headaches and heartaches... 
Experts’ tips for winning encounters with coin dealers and 
the IRS. An important new guide.” 
The Centinel (Quarterly Journal of the Central States 
Numismatic Society), Winter 2000/2001 


“Deserves to be in the hands of any collector of coins, seri- 
ous or frivolous. It gives excellent advice for maintaining records, 
caring for, safeguarding and for disposing of a numismatic collection. Dealers 
would do well to recommend it to their customers -- after reading it themselves.” 
Col. Bill Murray, noted numismatic columnist 


“A wealth of sound and practical information, written in a clear and concise manner. Must reading for every 
collector!” 


Leroy Van Allen, numismatic author and Morgan Dollar expert 


“Details ways of dealing with collections by the collectors and their heirs to ensure optimum returns and 
minimum distress and inheritance taxes. Record-keeping, professional grading, appraisals, gifts to charities 
and ways of selling are covered in detail, always with the IRS in mind. Helpful summaries about care of 
collections, security, and tax pitfalls. It all seems like common sense, but the authors have explored 
virtually every possibility that faces collectors and the people who inherit collections.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, April 13, 2001 


“T had intended to just scan the book but it was so interesting I stayed with it until I had read it all. EVERY- 
ONE should own it if coins are involved in their activities. ] highly recommend this book and wish to con- 
gratulate all involved in its production.” 

Lee Martin, Founder of the Numismatic Literary Guild 


“How comprehensive is this book? I put it with my collection and told my daughter Sara to read it when it 
comes to handling my coin estate.” 


Fred Weinberg, President of the P.N.G. (Professional Numismatists Guild) 


HALF PRICE FOR 


Numismatic Auctions, Inc. ASYLUM READERS 
Gas = Sealer Iomn ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
Steve ly JimHalperin Greg Rohan Only $7. 50 me post-paid 
Heritage Plaza, 100 Highland Park Village, 2nd Floor (Regular price-$12.95 + $2.05 postage) 
Dallas, Texas 75205-2788 a 
1-800-US COINS (872-6467) © 214-528-3500 * FAX: 214-443-8425 _ 1-800-US COINS - 


web site: www.HeritageCoin.com ¢ e-mail: Bids@HeritageCoin.com : 
ASYLUM-SUMMER 2001 
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Ancient Greek Numismatics 


A Guide to Reading and Research 
A Bibliography of Works Written in English with 
Summaries of Their Contents. 


William E. Daehn 


“Well overdue and cannot be overlooked...A first class study of value to 
numismatists....” Italo Vecchi 


“There are no shortcuts to knowledge. But this book happens to be the 
next best thing as far as Greek coins are concerned: a shortcut to informa- 
tion.” Basil Demetriadi 


“This is a remarkable work...Focusing solely on books and articles written 
in English, it manages to include virtually everything....” Alan Walker. 


eOver four thousand entries, organized by region 
Full bibliography & summary for each entry; indexes 
*Soft cover, over 400 pages; $75. (Custom binding by Campbell Logan, add $50.) 


We accept Mastercard, VISA, American Express. Add $5 for shipping. 


Publishers of: Dalton & Hamer, The Provincial Token Coinage of the 18th 


Century 
North American distributors of: Withers, British Copper Tokens, 1811-1820 


We are interested in purchasing important publications dealing with 
British and ancient numismatics. We issue regular high quality cata- 
logs that offer coins and important numismatic references. 


aV1S SONS 
TES 


Cold Spring, MN 56320 
(Our full address) 
Telephone: 320-685-3835 
FAX: 320-685-8636 Email: davcoin@aol.com 


NUMISMATIC 
BOOKS 
ANY LANGUAGE 


ANY PERIOD 


ALWAYS WANTED 


w & # 
SPINK 


founded 1666 


69 SOUTHAMPTON ROW BLOOMSBURY, 
DON WCI1B 4ET. TEL: 020 7563 4000 
FAX: 020 7563 4066 http://www.spink-online.co 


NOW AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCING a new 60-page reference of American numismatic 
auction sales from 1990 to 2000. It’s a comprehensive listing 
with over 40 different Pe \ cataloguers! 


wot, 


a8 


OSA7-L999 US 4 oRDGN coms Parnes 4 \> 
(COMPLETE SET OF momcas COLLARS IV) 


DeeseHe ancUMT FonDGN aus para money TQ) 
© Comes FEAT UNO Tot mace 
Couch oF 


STACK’S (NEW YORK, NY) 
DA NAMI 

42h CLAGL9OO dunes 4 STAcK 3A COLLECTION oF =m 
WETED STATES COG: Geek HOMER 

™ 

42@ Disi9e COLLICNON OF eTED STATEB GOLD eT 
SAVER COM FORMED GY A PRONE WT 
mananst 

427) GD1S1900 THE Ames A STACK RA COLUICTIOW OF TE 
UNITED StATES PAPA MONEY 

428) OSC2-1990 UWTED STATES COLD. SaVER 4 COPPER ag 
[COues ok ConaUTION wT Tht Ew 
YOSR myneManC 

(42%) OS-07-1990 Ted ADM14" BORE COLLECTION OF TED 138 


STATES COPPER Com. WeTED STATES. 
GOLD CONS FROM A Peel 


40) C8:1D.1990 AUCTION 20 17 
[wD Cond thet Rareee aed Superer) 


45D 10161990 SE memeveRenT PART LTE ALLY 248 
Fr AUEFTRONCE COULECTION 
OF UTED STATES Dees 1782-1948 


Packed with important information, this is 
a must have item for everyone interested in numismatics. 


Get your copy today for only $29.95 plus $4 s/h. Send orders to: 


Karl Moulton 
PO Box 1073 
Congress, AZ 85332 


e-mail: numiscats@aol.com 


TWO OUTSTANDING PUBLIC AUCTIONS 


SATURDAY OCTOBER 6™ 2001 


At the Long Beach Coin & Collectibles Expo 
Long Beach Convention and Entertainment Center 
300 E. Ocean Blvd., Long Beach, California 90802 


Sale 85: The John Bergman Library 
Featuring Superb Antiquarian Numismatic Books, including the 
first numismatic book and the first illustrated numismatic book * 
Fine Bindings * Outstanding American works, including Hiram 
Deats’ set of the American Journal of Numismatics and Colonel 
Green’s Deluxe Browning + A Remarkable Set of Fiirtwangler’s 
Monumental Die Antiken Gemmen * Key Works on Ancient Coins 


Sale 86: Rarities of American Numismatic Literature 
A Select Sale Featuring Rare and Desirable Works on American 
Numismatics, Many of the Highest Importance and Significance 


ORDER BOTH ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES NOW 
$25.00 for the pair * $15.00 to NBS Members 
Also Available in Early September at our Web Site 


GEORGE FREDERICK KOLBE * Fine Numismatic Books 
P. O. Drawer 3100 * Crestline, CA 92325-3100 
Tel: (909) 338-6527 * Fax: (909) 338-6980 
email: numislit@compuserve.com * web site: numislit.com 


TRE ASYLUG 


The Quarterly Journal of the 
Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


www.coinbooks.org 


Volume XIX, No. 4 Fall 2001 


CONTENTS 


President’s Message 
by Pete Smith 


An American Numismatic Pamphlet Featuring 
the Execution of a Counterfeiter 
by Eric P. Newman 


Bibliomanics Share in ANA Exhibit Hall 
by John Kraljevich 


Sitting on the Shelf 
by Karl Moulton 


An Old Book Brings Old and New Collectors 
Together 
by William E. Daehn 


The Origin of Coin World Annual Book Edition and 
Remembrances of Frank J. Katen 
by D. Wayne Johnson 


The Printer’s Devil: Dr. James Mease: A Forgotten Pioneer 
of Numismatic Literature 
by Joel J. Orosz 


Numismatics in the Age of Grolier 


“Of all the inanimate objects, of all men’s 
creations, books are the nearest to us, for they 
contain our very thoughts, our ambitions, our 
indignations, our illusions, our fidelity to 
truth, and our persistent leaning towards 
error. But most of all they resemble us in their 


precarious hold on life.” 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
1857-1924 


Provided courtesy of George Frederick Kolbe/Fine Numismatic Books ~ www.numislit.com 
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The Asylum 


Vol. XIX, No. 4 Consecutive Issue No. 76 FALL 2001 
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P.O. Box 5035 2844 Clifton Rd. 
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Advertising Rates 
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PAPA sacred. ho hada tac Date SiR ee le ee die tae) eee hale Gt 35.00 
Discounts for multiple issue advertisers are available. 
For rates please contact editor. 

The Asylum is published quarterly. Manuscripts sent to the editor should be 
accompanied, if possible, by a Macintosh (preferred) or PC (if necessary) compati- 
ble floppy disk, zip disk or CD. Authors, please put your name(s) on all submitted 

material. All accepted manuscripts become the property of the Numismatic 

Bibliomania Society. 
For more information, please contact the editor. 


N.B.S. Membership: $15.00 annual dues in North America, $20.00 else- 
where. Members receive all issues of the current volume. Requests for mem- 
bership should be submitted to the Secretary-Treasurer. 

©2001 Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
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President's Message 


by Pete Smith 


The American Numismatic 
Association convention provides 
an opportunity each year for 
NBS members to gather and dis- 
cuss numismatic literature. This 
year the Atlanta convention 
marked the transition between 
the outgoing officers and the 
newly elected board. I want to 
thank our officers, members and 
friends who contributed to make 
it a successful convention. 

I also want to thank Wayne 
Homren for his leadership of the 
NBS for the past two years. 
Wayne will continue to main- 
tain the NBS website and pro- 
duce the electronic newsletter of 
the NBS, The E-Sylum. Our 
thanks also go to Larry Mitchell 
and Bill Murray who recently 
completed their terms on the 
board. 

The incoming and outgoing 
boards met on Friday before the 
general membership meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer David Sklow 
submitted a tentative budget 
based on estimates of revenue 
from membership and estimated 
cost for producing the club jour- 
nal, The Asylum. We expect our 
revenue to meet or exceed 
expenses. 

Currently the membership of 
NBS is well below its peak of a 
few years ago and the board feels 
there is great potential for 
growth. The board authorized 
Secretary-Treasurer Sklow to 
send out renewal notices and a 
renewal offer to lapsed members. 


We added six new members at 
the convention, mostly through 
the recruiting efforts of Bill 
Murray. Those who joined at the 
convention will be members for 
the full year of 2002 and will get 
the fourth issue of our journal in 
2001 as a bonus benefit. 

The board enthusiastically 
extended the appointment of 
Tom Fort as editor of The 
Asylum. We also appointed 
David Fanning to the position of 
Editor-in-Chief taking over 
duties previously covered by Bob 
Metzger and Wayne Homren. 

ANA Librarian Nancy Green 
joined us for the NBS Literature 
Symposium on Thursday, August 
9. She offered an update on the 
remodeling at the ANA head- 
quarters in Colorado Springs. 
She joined the panel of NBS 
board members John Kraljevich, 
Bill Murray, P. Scott Rubin, Tom 
Sheehan and myself as we 
responded to comments and 
questions from the audience. 
Much of the discussion was 
about emerging technologies 
and the good and bad features of 
various media. 

The general meeting of the 
society occurred the next day. Q. 
David Bowers received the Jack 
Collins Award for overall contri- 
bution to numismatic literature. 
Bowers was also the featured 
speaker and the award was pre- 
sented after he addressed the 
members and guests at the meet- 
ing on numismatic research. He 


was very surprised and _ pleased. 
Our thanks go to Chip Cutcliff, 
Activities Chairman for the con- 
vention, who loaned a tape 
recorder so the presentation 
could be recorded. A transcript 
may appear in some future issue 
of The Asylum. 

Prior to the convention, ANA 
executive director Ed Rochette 
contacted the NBS to ask our 
support in raising money for the 
Rare Book Room at the ANA 
headquarters in Colorado 
Springs. The NBS board pledged 
$1,000 toward this remodeling 
and announced this contribu- 
tion at the general meeting. The 
board also agreed to explore 
other ways that the NBS can 
assist the ANA with their fund 
raising efforts in support of our 
mutual goal of preserving and 
promoting numismatic litera- 
ture. 

Again this year Brad Karoleff 
conducted an auction of donat- 
ed items with thirteen lots bring- 
ing $1,016. Thanks to Q. David 
Bowers, Alan Luedeking, Bill 
Murray and Jim Neiswinter who 
donated lots. 

The Numismatic Literary Guild 
Bash, held on Thursday evening, 
is always entertaining, as literary 
celebrities offer amusing com- 
mentary on the ANA board, offi- 
cers of the U.S. Mint and con- 
temporary topics. Former Mint 
Director Jay Johnson entertained 
the crowd. In the writing compe- 
tition, our NBS board member, 
Joel Orosz, received an NLG 
award in class three, best article 
in a non-profit numismatic pub- 
lication. This award was for his 
article on “Dr. Lewis Roper, arg- 
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onaut of the numismatic realm” 
in the January 2001 issue of The 
Numismatist. 

Joel Orosz also received literary 
awards from the ANA. For his 
article on “Gilmor and the 1804 
dollars” in the June 2000 issue of 
The Numismatist, he received a 
First Place Heath Literary Award. 
VIN eweniiseeanticles In meune 
November 2000 issue, “The curi- 
ous case of the collectors Kline,” 
received a Second Place Heath 
Literary Award. The Gilmor arti- 
cle also won for Orosz a Second 
Place Wayte and Olga Raymond 
Literary Award for distinguished 
numismatic achievement in the 
field of United States Numis- 
matics. We are fortunate that 
Joel is a regular contributor to 
The Asylum. 

A report on literature exhibits 
by John Kraljevich appears later 
in this issue. Eric Holcomb was 
recruited to take digital pictures 
of the first place exhibit in the 
literature class. He sent these by 
e-mail to Wayne Homren to 
include on the NBS website as 
another example of exhibiting 
literature. 

I told our board that I feel the 
number one priority for the 
Numismatic Bibliomania Society 
is to publish our journal on 
schedule. I believe the future 
looks bright for The Asylum. For 
the 2000 publication year, we 
produced four 32-page issues and 
a total of 128 pages. With this 
issue, we increased to 40 pages 
and a total of 144 pages for the 
2001 publication year. 

While I am happy with the 
contributions we are getting, we 
need more contributions from 
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writers who have not previously 
submitted articles. We need to 
see fresh points of view and top- 
ics that have not been previously 
considered. Your manuscript 
doesn’t need to be perfect. Our 
editor will work with new writers 


to polish your material and get it 
ready for publication. If you 
have been thinking about sub- 
mitting something for publica- 
tion, do it. Otherwise, in a few 
months, we may be back to wor- 
rying about filling the next issue. 


The Results of the Best Asylum 


“irticle Readers Poll 
for Volume XVJJJ 2000 


#1. Joel J. Orosz, “The printer’s devil: Missing masterpieces — the 
twilight zone of American numismatic literature,” (No. 3, 


Summer), pp. 73-79. 


#2. Carl R. Herkowitz, “Ard W. Browning comes home,” (No. 4, Fall) 


pp. 115-119. 


#3. Wayne Homren, “Checking into the Hotel California: A visit 
with John Bergman and George Kolbe,” (No. 4, Fall), 


pp. 104-107. 


Trew fiiembers 


John Gary Anderson, Milan, IN. 

Catherine E. Bullowa, 
Philadelphia, PA. 

Courtney L. Coffing, Iola, WI. 

Jane L. Colvard, Colorado 
Springs, CO. 

Tom Delorey, Blue Island, IL. 

Howard A, Daniel, Deltaville, 
VA. 

Roger Desouches, London, 
England. 

Paul DiMarzio, Bethel, CT. 

Dick Eidswick, Ann Arbor, MI. 

Robert Fritsch, Nashue, NH. 

Norman R. Glassburn, Angola 
PA. 

David Harper, Iola, WI. 

D. Wayne Johnson, Litchfield, 
CT, 


, 


A.M. Kagan, Des Moines, IA. 


Jonathan Kern, Lexington, KY. 

Merlin kK. Malehorn, Annandale, 
VA. 

Marc Melcher, Houston, TX. 

Clifford Mishler, Iola, WI. 

Steve Pellegrini, Portland, OR. 

Mark Rabinowitz, Melbourne, 
Fis 

Damond Ramsey, Parma, OH. 

Chris and Julie Salmon, Paradise 
Valley, AZ. 

Neil Shaffer, Milwaukee, WI. 

Jeffrey M. Shelton, New York, 
NY 


Steve Walters, Arlington, VA. 

Ute Wartenberg, New York, NY. 

Larry Williams, San Angelo, TX. 

Charles Windheim, Sacramento, 
CA. 

Robert Yetman, Houston, TX. 
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Letters to the Editor 


D. Wayne Johnson: 

In response to the current 
Asylum article on the different 
editions of The Fantastic 1804 
Dollar book, I have the only 
copy of the first edition that was 
signed by both authors on the 
first day of issue. Ken Bressett 
had 16 copies delivered from the 
bindery to him at the ANA con- 
vention in Detroit. They arrived 
the morning of August 17th. He 
signed one copy for me and gave 
it to me early in the morning. 

His inscription reads: “To D. 
Wayne Johnson - One of 16 
copies of a very fantastic book. 
Ken Bressett August 17, 1962” 

I flew from Detroit to Saint 
Louis (telephoning Eric Newman 
ahead to meet me at the airport) 
as | was on my way home to 
Kansas City from there. 

He did and | delivered his first 
copy to him as a favor to both 
Ken and Eric. His inscription 
reads: “To D. Wayne Johnson. 
This book is proof that in spite 
of hard long research a group of 
logical conclusions on one phase 
of the subject can be completely 
in error. These horendous [sic] 
mistakes will be corrected when 
the book is issued. This edition 
should be a classic for error col- 
lectors. Eric P Newman, St Louis, 
Aus b75 1962" 

I added this inscription: “I 


received this book from Ken this 
morning at the American 
Numismatic Association conven- 
tion in Detroit. I flew to St. Louis 
to have Eric sign it before return- 
ing home. D. Wayne Johnson, 
Kansas City Aug. 17, 1962.” 


Larry Mitchell: 

I received today the Summer 
2001 issue of The Asylum. My 
congratulations to yourself and 
everyone who contributed to 
this issue...well done! 

Footnote 3 in Joel's article rais- 
es the question “can a single 
sheet be folded to comprise an 
18 page signature?” Perhaps the 
best way to answer this is to note 
that “18mo,” the commonest of 
the small formats, usually refers 
to two signatures (normally 24s 
and 12s, the inner and outer 
forme each rendering a signature 
in 12s and in 6s) derived from a 
single imposition. Sometimes it 
also refers to just 6s, and even 
less commonly to signatures in 
9s (the fifth leaf being a single- 
ton; sometimes found in stabbed 
books of the early 19th century). 
Figure 61 in Gaskell’s New 
Introduction to Bibliography (Oak 
Knoll, 1995) shows a common 
imposition. Savage's Dictionary of 
the Art of Printing (London, 1841) 
shows some of the more unusual 
impositions. 
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An American Numismatic Pamphlet 
Featuring the Execution of a 


Counterieiter 


DYSETIC:P. 


Newman 


To acquire a newly found gen- 
uine example of an early 
American pamphlet previously 
classified as unique is unusual. 
To have its subject matter 
include a current American 
social controversy is rare. 

In the course of my collecting 
and researching American coins 
and paper money the opportuni- 
ty to obtain numismatic litera- 
ture has always been fundamen- 
tal and thus I obtained A Short 
Account of the Life of John +++++ 
alias Owen Syllavan. The individ- 
ual featured in this pamphlet 
was a superb paper money coun- 
terfeiter who was hanged in New 
York City on May 10, 1756. A 
sketch of his life was printed as 
his “Dying Speech” given at the 
place of execution where he 
refused either to identify his 
associates or the location of his 
printing plates. 

The black bordered 12 page 
publication is illustrated with a 
woodcut of his execution in 
front of a large crowd with chil- 
dren playing and included his 
distraught wife as well as his cof- 
fin on a horse drawn dray. 

The New York Assembly was so 
frustrated by the failure to locate 
his counterfeit plates that on 
July 9, 1756 it passed an addi- 
tional act creating the death 
penalty for anyone concealing a 
counterfeit plate. The reason for 


the issue of the pamphlet was 
obviously to show what happens 
to a person who repeatedly vio- 
lated the law and thus to influ- 
ence others to avoid a similar 
path. 

The original printing of the 
pamphlet in New York City was 
prepared in conjunction with 
the occasion and sold at Henry 
Deforrester’s shop, but no 
known original remains. The 
woodcut and probably the 
frames of the set type were 
promptly sent to Boston, 
Massachusetts, where after 
minor printer’s adjustments, 
reprints were prepared later in 
1756 by Green and Russell and 
offered for sale at the Writing 
School of Queen Street, Boston. 

It so happens that the Boston 
pamphlet (or New York edition 
if one ever appears) is the first 
piece of American numismatic 
literature containing an illustra- 
tion. It can be asserted that the 
official Massachusetts statutes of 
1722 and 1737 contain paper 
money imprints as part of their 
acts but the statutes may be clas- 
sified as general law compila- 
tions rather than numismatic lit- 
erature. 

Illustrations in European 
numismatic literature had 
appeared over two centuries ear- 
lier. The penalty for counterfeit- 
ing in the Colony of New York 


and in some other American 
colonies was “death without 
benefit of clergy.” This denied 
the convict the right to have a 
clergyman present to request 
God to have mercy on the soul 
of the departing individual. 

Most counterfeiters used coun- 
terfeit money to bribe their 
jailors in order to escape. Passers 
of counterfeit money when con- 
victed were often placed in 
stocks and/or whipped in public 
view. For makers of counterfeit 
money ear-cropping and face 
branding with “C” (for counter- 
feiter) or, “R” (probably for 
repeater) were used along with 
confinement and execution. 

It is of interest that the newly 
located pamphlet was found 
sewn together with a group of 
sermons, indicating that it was 
an item to be distributed for 
moral persuasion. The pamphlet 
with its illustration was prepared 
in conjunction with an impor- 
tant American colonial event 
(the hanging) to which everyone 
was welcome, with the hope of 
making improvements in the 
conduct of society. 

How times do change! The real 
name of the notorious counter- 
feiter who was hanged is not 
Known. His “Dying Speech” 
indicates that his first name was 
“John,” a name used by an evil 
spirit which he alleges spoke to 
him during his youth. The pri- 
mary alias he selected was 
“Owen Syllavan.” For practical 
purposes he has been referred to 
historically as “Owen Sullivan.” 

At age 11 as an unruly child he 
was living near Fedard, County 
Wexford, Ireland and his family 
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could not control him or cure 
him of his vices. He had often 
been confined to his room for 
substantial periods with only 
bread and water for sustenance. 
His English born parents trans- 
ferred him to a schoolmaster’s 
custody and others also tried to 
rehabilitate him. 

At age 13 he found at Limerick 
a family who took care of him 
and he signed an indenture for 
seven years’ work, identifying 
himself falsely as “Owen 
Syllavan.” 

In his sixth year of service he 
was delivering a letter in 
Waterford, Ireland when he 
wandered to the docks and met 
people who were sailing to 
America. He found their ship’s 
captain and agreed to four years 
of service in order to pay for his 
passage. When he arrived in 
Boston he asked his master to 
sell his contract. Captain 
Gilmore of St. Georges River (a 
day’s sailing east of Boston) pur- 
chased the rights to Sullivan and 
used him for clearing land on his 
property. 

After a little more than two 
tears years, Gilmore moved to 
Boston and Sullivan was trans- 
ferred to Captain Bradbury to 
serve as a soldier. 

After two years of military life 
Sullivan enlisted in General 
Shirley’s Regiment of Foot for a 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia assign- 
ment. This was coordinated by 
Captain Gordon’s Company of 
Grenadiers where Sullivan 
enjoyed the discipline and 
pleased his officers so much that 
helawaserappomted 7’ chief 
Armourer of the Regiment.” This 
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led to his undertaking the num- 
bering and engraving of the 
Arms of both Shirley’s Regiment 
and Pepperell’s Regiment. 

He then married and blamed 
his wife for causing him to be 
demoted to a common soldier. 
In his time off as such a soldier 
he began business as a silver- 
smith doing engraving and 
moulding. 

He cast a Spanish dollar and 
when a visitor saw it and 
informed the authorities Sullivan 
was arrested. He pleaded guilty 
but was discharged because the 
dollar was made of good silver. 
In a subsequent incident he was 
involved in an argument with a 
fellow soldier and received a 
punishment of 50 lashes. 

When his regiment finally 
broke up Sullivan went to 
Boston and set up as an 
engraver. His skill must have 
become well known quickly 
because two men asked him to 
prepare a plate for printing a 10 
shilling New Hampshire bill of 
credit (the June 20, 1744 issue) 
which he did. 

He was well compensated and 
this encouraged him to counter- 
feit on his own behalf. He 
engraved some copper plates for 
Massachusetts Bay bills keeping 
the denominations below 40 
shillings. In anger his wife called 
him a “Forty Thousand Money- 
Maker” so loudly that a neighbor 
who overheard it promptly 
reported it. 

His arrest resulted but he 
alleged that he should have been 
discharged because the law did 
not cover such counterfeiting. 
Nevertheless he was convicted of 


forgery for which he received 
two hours in the pillory, 20 lash- 
es at the public whipping post 
and was confined to jail. While 
in jail he engraved two counter- 
feit plates, one for the 40 shilling 
New Hampshire bills (the April 
3, 1742 issue) and another 
Massachusetts Bay bill. Having 
no rolling press available in jail 
he printed the bills by hand, 
signed them and distributed 
them to the accomplices he 
assembled. By passing the bills 
they obtained sufficient genuine 
money as change to have him 
released. 

Soon a confederate was caught 
passing a counterfeit New 
Hampshire bill and Sullivan was 
named as maker, arrested again 
but escaped to Providence, 
Rhode Island. He then was con- 
tacted to engage in further coun- 
terfeiting and produced £10 bills 
of Rhode Island (the March 18, 
1750/51 issue). 

Informed on again by one of 
his passers he had an ear crop- 
ping and face branding in 
October 1751. 

He became accustomed to the 
disloyalty of his passers by their 
attempts to save themselves by 
blaming him. In 1752 he had a 
widespread coterie of distributors 
and passers in New England, 
many of whom were in continu- 
al trouble by being caught. He 
found a secret retreat in 
Dutchess County, New York near 
the western Connecticut line 
and referred to as Dover where 
Dover Plains and Dover Furnace 
are now. This location was 120 
miles northerly of New York City 
with easy access to several New 
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The illustration in the pamphlet A Short Account of the Life of John +++++ 
alias Owen Syllavan. 
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England colonies. He used James 
Shiffel or Benjamin Parlon as a 
new alias. The organized group 
became known as the Dover 
Money Club and most members 
had an ear crop or branding 
mark. 

On June 8, 1753 Sullivan was 
indicted in New York for making 
counterfeit Rhode Island bills, 
but was not located. His agents 
were very active in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut as well as New 
York. Rhode Island offered a 
£400 reward for his capture. 

A competitive counterfeiting 
group similar to the Dover 
Money Club was at this time 
operating in Salem, New York 
very near the western borderline 
of Vermont and obtained 
Sullivan’s cooperation and 
advice instheéstalizorat/ 53211 
spite of continual arrests of 
members of many of the distrib- 
utors and passers of Sullivan’s 
counterfeits the colonies of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island 
were flooded with fake bills. In 
the fall and winter of 1754 
Sullivan visited New Hampshire 
where he found a blacksmith, 
Benjamin Winn, who could 
print currency from Sullivan’s 
copper plates. 

Sullivan then became more 
alcoholic and quarrelsome and 
often referred to his Dover 
Money Club members as fools. 
He insisted on fresh chicken or 
meat every day, irritating his 
associates and hosts. 

The Connecticut and Rhode 
Island authorities were so frus- 
trated in not finding Sullivan 
that in January, 1756 the 
Connecticut Assembly wrote the 


New York authorities that Sull- 
ivan was living near Dover and 
that Connecticut would pay any 
costs covering efforts to find 
him. 

When that inducement 
became known many individuals 
undertook to gather informa- 
tion. Part of the time Sullivan 
had to hide in a cave near Dover 
with some of his confederates 
but he soon decided to abandon 
it because of food and dampness 
problems. He then had a cavity 
dug under the fireplace of a 
friend’s house in the Dover area, 
entering that hideout through a 
tunnel by lifting up a floorboard 
under his friend’s bed. Never- 
theless New York authorities 
located, arrested and convicted 
him and on April 29, 1756. They 
sentenced him to be hanged. 

The illustration of the hanging 
in New York City is realistic. The 
cart was to be pulled out from 
under him and then used to 
carry his body away in the cof- 
fin. At first a hangman could not 
be located, then the gallows were 
cut down by sympathizers, but 
his hanging took place on May 
10, 1756. He was said to have 
had 29 accomplices at the time, 
but further arrests and convic- 
tions finally broke up his enor- 
mous and longstanding opera- 
tions. 

Owen Sullivan usually avoided 
passing counterfeits and had 
others do it, but passing one of 
his newly made counterfeits of 
the old New York issue of 
December 10, 1737 caused his 
demise. He was drawn by incor- 
rigible repetition of the use of 
his skill and power over others 


and regardless of how much gen- 
uine money he accumulated 
from his associates he never 
changed his tactics. His “Dying 
words taken from his own 
mouth” asked for mercy at the 
end and reveal only a touch of 
humility. 

The originally known pam- 
phlet (the 1756 Boston reprint) 
iseine tire collection” of the 
American Antiquarian Society. It 
was reproduced in Early American 
Reprints (Microform of early 
American books and pamphlets), 
following the indexing of the 
items in Charles Evans, American 
Bibliography, Vol. 3 (Chicago, 
1905) and duplicated by Peter 
Smith in 1941. Additional copies 
are in Ralph R. Shaw and 
Richard H. Shoemaker, American 
Bibliography for 1802 and Early 
American Reprints, second series. 

Much data on Owen Sullivan 
was researched by Kenneth Scott 
and published in Counterfeiting 
in Colonial New York (New York, 
1953) and in Counterfeiting in 
Colonial America (New York, 
1957). The later publication 
includes the illustration of the 
hanging of Owen Sullivan fol- 
lowing p. 176 as well as an 
engraving of one counterfeiter in 
stocks and another being 
whipped, a scene created by 
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Nathaniel Hurd of Boston in 
1762. Sullivan’s counterfeit bills 
are added to the listing of gen- 
uine bills in Eric P. Newman, The 
Early Paper Money of America, 4th 
edition, (lola, WI, 1997 and prior 
editions). 

A subsequent episode relating 
to deterring counterfeiting by 
frightening the public and 
emphasizing the death penalty 
occurred in April 1773, when 
Col. Philip Schuyler of New York 
suggested that there be pasted 
on the back of the genuine bills 
of the extensively counterfeited 
New York issue of Feb. 16, 1771 
anveyerin=arcloud, a cart and 
coffins, three felons on a gal- 
lows, a weeping father and 
mother with several small chil- 
dren , a burning pit, a human 
figure being forced into it by 
fiends, and a label with these 
words ‘let the name of a money 
maker rot.’” (quoted in Scott, 
Counterfeiting in Colonial New 
York, p. 222). This language indi- 
cates that Schuyler had seen the 
illustration of the hanging of 
Sullivan. 

I wish to thank my son 
Andrew E. Newman for using 
imaging which made the illustra- 
tion clearer than the original. 
Tom Serfass’ assistance is also 
much appreciated. 
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Bibliomaniacs share 
in ANA Exhibit Hall 


By John Kraljevich 


As most NBS members likely 
know, several years ago the NBS 
was able to create a new exhibit 
class and award for numismatic 
literature. This category is now 
entered at the ANA under Class 
22, whereas before it had to 
compete with things like wood- 
en money and hobo nickels. 
Also, the literature exhibitors vie 
for the Aaron Feldman Award for 
top honors in the category. 

This year's convention in 
Atlanta saw four exhibits entered 
in Class 22, whose themes spoke 
to the wide diversity within this 
(seemingly) narrow class. 

As the casual viewer browsed 
down the exhibit aisle, the first 
exhibit he or she arrived at was 
entitled ANA Membership — The 
Printed Record. This fascinating 
display showcased some very 
rare (and some common) ANA 
ephemera: the printed member- 
ship lists published by the 
Association at various times in 
its history. Included was the first 
official publication of the ANA, 
an 1891 membership report, in 
addition to printed lists from 
1908, 1910, 1913, and later ones 
up to the 1964 leviathan with 
which most of us are familiar. 
This exhibit, created by David 
Sklow, received the blue ribbon 
for first place, deservedly so as 
this was a very well-done exhib- 
is 

The next exhibit was placed by 
Pete Smith and was entitled 
Contemporary Illustrations of the 


Second Philadelphia Mint. Focus- 
ing on mainstream press like 
Harper's Weekly, this exhibit was 
a researcher's delight: first-hand 
images of the Philadelphia Mint 
from mostly forgotten periodi- 
cals. The exhibit began with the 
December 5, 1829 issue of The 
Banner of the Constitution, that 
paper’s first issue, which dis- 
cussed the recently undertaken 
construction on the second 
Mint. Other inclusions spanned 
the duration of the Mint’s active 
life, from an 1852 issue of 
Gleason's Pictorial to an 1893 
Harper's Weekly and others in 
between. A stereocard of the sec- 
ond mint was a rare treat. Pete's 
exhibit took third place and cre- 
atively wrapped together a rich 
gathering of non-traditional 
sources of “numismatic litera- 
ture.” 

The succinctly titled American 
Banknote Company 1869 included 
a specimen book used to adver- 
tise the company's services and 
showed four steel engravings. 
While the subject matter was fas- 
cinating, this exhibit did not 
place. It was put together by sou- 
venir card and engraving special- 
ist John Parker. 

The final exhibit on the aisle 
as the viewer perused the cases 
was entitled U.S. Commemorative 
Coin Advertisements of 1937. 
From the Albany in January to 
the Norfolk in December, this 
multiple-case display showed the 
marketing efforts of the several 


commemorative halves issued in 
1937 as seen in the advertising 
of The Numismatist. Some halves, 
like the famed Fort Peck half dol- 
lar, never came to fruition; oth- 
ers were obviously not the hot 
sellers the proposing committees 
expected. 

As each issue of The Numis- 
matist was shown, the progres- 
sion of advertisements unfolded 
and the mind-bending quantity 
of these ads was explicitly 
shown. Submitted by David 
Provost, this one took second 
place in the category. 

While the number of numis- 
matic literature exhibits was 
small, they showed the breadth 
of the category and made 
appealing displays that could 
interest numismatists of any 
experience or specialty. This is 
not to say “sophisticated” biblio- 
philes would pass them by - far 


‘David Sklow’s numismatic literature exhibit received the First Place ribbon in 
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from it in fact. Few NBS mem- 
bers would nod and claim to 
know everything included in 
these exhibits, and most would 
realize upon viewing them that 
theresatespiess.ot books) or 
ephemera in their own libraries 
that are not only worth exhibit- 
ing, but could make informative 
and potentially award-winning 
displays. 

The NBS did the leg work to 
get Class 22 on board for ANA 
exhibits, and it is gratifying to 
see that these four exhibitors 
took advantage of that opportu- 
nity. Those who wouldn't con- 
sider placing an exhibit won't 
realize how much fun there is to 
be had (and how much there is 
to learn!) until they try it them- 
selves. 

Thanks to the NBS members 
who exhibited; may more follow 
your lead in the future! 


Class 22 at the American Numismatic Association Convention in Atlanta. 
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difting on the shelf 


by Karl Moulton 


Being a numismatic literature 
dealer has many challenges and 
offers many rewards. It is most 
interesting to interact with fel- 
low collectors and researchers 
pursuing their particular field of 
interest. On one particular day it 
may be someone looking for 
auction appearances of 1792 
Patterns; another day finds me 
filling an order from Great 
Britain for catalogues with 
Queen Elizabeth I (1558-1603) 
fine sovereigns. Yet another day 
someone will be needing some 
prices realized on certain lots 
from sales which took place in 
the 19th century, or ordering a 
group of specialized sales relat- 
ing to early American copper, 
Bust halves, or U.S. gold issues. 
To me, this is great fun, and | 
only wish I had more time in 
order to assist everyone with 
their research projects. 

Maintaining an inventory of 
over 12,000 plus pieces of 
numismatic literature requires a 
large segment of time and ener- 
gy each day. Fortunately, my 
wife Jenny helps with many 
aspects of the business, such as 
taking phone orders, keeping 
track of inventory, figuring out 
postage costs, typing invoices, 
making copies of prices realized 
lists, etc. It all keeps her quite 
busy. I, on the other hand, get to 
check the catalogues for condi- 
tion and completeness, try to 
remember certain sales that were 
strong in a particular series, who 
the cataloguer was and when a 


particular person’s collection was 
sold (another name for “let’s- 
stump-the-dealer”), what an 
individual’s library is worth, 
how many plates the 1912 Earle 
sale has, etc. 

All of this is a big challenge, 
which I thoroughly enjoy. When 
someone calls and wants to vali- 
date or verify a pedigree or auc- 
tion appearance, that’s one of 
my most enjoyable tasks. As a 
researcher, historian, collector, 
and a dedicated bibliophile I not 
only get to assist others, but 
learn from them as well. We are 
usually able to add to each 
other’s knowledge, which helps 
to maintain our interest and 
enthusiasm. One of the real ben- 
efits of having a large reference 
library is that it can usually be 
used to validate or discredit the 
topic of discussion by checking 
one or more publications that 
are available to me. 

Remarkable as it may sound, 
the vast majority of people who 
are interested in buying coins, 
currency, tokens, etc. fail to 
properly educate themselves. 
Untortunately, they tend to be 
like sheep -- their knowledge is 
often based on what they have 
overheard at a coin show or 
what has been written by com- 
mercial interests, which may or 
may not be complete or entirely 
accurate. In a recent article for 
the John Reich Journal, the publi- 
cation of the John Reich 
Collectors Society of which I am 
a member, I wrote, “Sensation- 


alism and untrue statements 
have no place in numismatics. 
This includes the commercial 
arena.” There is way too much of 
this floating around in today’s 
realm. Many thousands of peo- 
ple interested in numismatics, 
who are willing to pay some- 
thing over face value for any- 
thing regarding money, are 
already exposing their “crazi- 
ness” to the world; they don’t 
have to be stupid at the same 
time. 

The fact is, the largest privately 
held numismatic library in this 
country was begun primarily to 
counter misleading claims made 
by coin dealers and cataloguers. 
If someone stated a certain coin 
came from so-and-so’s collec- 
Hon, hescould then pullithe 
actual sale catalogue and com- 
pare the description and plates 
to make sure it was what it was 
supposed to be. This only makes 
perfect sense, especially if you 
are going to spend large sums of 
money in this hobby. 

I, too, have formed a rather 
large library of U.S. auction cata- 
logues from the 1850’s to pre- 
sent. Naturally, there are numer- 
ous other reference books, peri- 
odicals, price lists, and historical 
publications included in my 
holdings. What really surprises 
me is that I’ve had a greater chal- 
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lenge and more enjoyment from 
this hobby in building my refer- 
ence library than | ever had as a 
coin collector or dealer. There is 
great satisfaction in knowing 
that other numismatic scholars 
and researchers share a similar 
passion for knowledge and 
spend many hours reading about 
things of the past. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
fact is this: I’ve collected a good 
number of truly rare literature 
items for much less money than 
was ever spent in chasing “coins- 
by-the-numbers.” But, here’s the 
best part of all: when a particular 
numismatic item of interest 
appears (in my case it’s early U.S. 
quarters), I can calmly walk over 
to one of my many bookcases, 
take out and read the various 
publications to research nearly 
all the information I need to 
determine a realistic value. It is 
easy to arrive at a possible pur- 
chase price when it is based on 
facts such as market availability, 
proper attribution of variety, rar- 
ity scales in different grades, 
condition census, frequency of 
appearance, pedigrees, number 
extant, and much, much more. 
All of this is possible only 
because the necessary literature 
needed to become a true numis- 
matist is already sitting on the 
shelf! 
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Hin Qld Book Brings Old and New 


Collectors Together 


By William E. Daehn 


Owning an old coin brings the 
collector into closer touch with 
the past. This is a significant part 
of the appeal of old coins. 
Holding an old, perhaps ancient, 
coin in one’s hand brings one’s 
mind into far away times and far 
away lands. John Pinkerton, in 
his 1808 book An Essay on 
Medals, put it quite eloquently: 

Nothing can be well more 
amusing than to read history, 
with contemporary coins before 

you. It brings the actions in a 

manner, before your eyes; and we 

sit, as in a theatre, with the actors 
before us. 


Enhancing this connection 
with the past is also what draws 
us to collect numismatic litera- 
ture. Reading the words of a 
deceased numismatic author 
helps us to understand what it 
was like to collect coins in days 
gone by, while holding a classic 
old auction catalog in our hands 
brings to mind what it must 
have been like to be seated in 
that sale room, bidding on clas- 
Sic rarities. 

Most collectors of numismatic 
literature would prefer to own an 
original edition of a numismatic 
classic, rather than a more recent 
reprint. Aside from the matters 
of binding quality and the quali- 
ty of any plates, the feeling one 
gets from reading an original 
edition differs from the feeling 
derived from reading a reprint. 


When holding and reading an 
original edition, the collector 
feels a closer connection to the 
time and place in which the 
book was written. In compari- 
son, the reprint feels "too mod- 
ern," and part of that all-impor- 
tant connection is lost. 

An even stronger bond with 
the “olden days” can be felt 
when holding a book which 
bears evidence that it was owned 
and appreciated by the collectors 
that preceded us. Just such a 
book appeared as Lot 962 in 
Remy Bourne’s Public Auction 
13, held in conjunction with the 
Chicago International Coin Fair 
on April 27-28, 2001. 

Pinkerton, John. An Essay on 
Medals: or, An Introduction to the 
Knowledge of Ancient and Modern 
Coins and Medals; especially those 
of Greece, Rome and Britain. Third 
edition, 1808. Two volumes. 376 
and 448 pages. 


Here was an opportunity to 
acquire an interesting original 
book, published nearly 200 years 
ago, which provides insights 
into the state of the hobby 
around 1800. But the story does 
not end there. 

Living in the Minneapolis area 
provides me with the good for- 
tune of being close to Remy 
Bourne’s numismatic literature 
shop. Therefore, I could conve- 
niently inspect the auction lots 
prior to the sale. It is during this 


inspection that I concluded that 
I must secure this book for my 
personal library. : 

The general appearance of the 
book was enough to make many 
literature collectors pass it by 
without another thought. It was 
not a quality leather-bound book 
in pristine condition. Quite to 
the contrary — time had taken its 
toll and the covers were now 
badly tattered. In fact, only a 
slight trace of the original cover- 
ing material remained, the cov- 
ers mostly consisting of bare 
cardboard. Nonetheless, the 
binding was still intact and 
strong, although © slightly 
repaired. The spines were still 
covered and the spine labels 
were faint, but intact. 

The interior of the book was in 
fine condition, although it was 
heavily marked-up by previous 
owners. Wait! Previous owners? 
Who were they? When did they 
own the book? Now here were 
some tangible connections to 
the "olden days" of collecting. 

The inside front covers of both 
volumes had the monogram 
“TB” stamped in ink. The mean- 
ing of the monogram didn’t 
remain a mystery for long. At 
the top of the half-title page was 
the signature of a numismatist 
whose name I recognized... 


Thos. Burgon — Smyrna, 1813. 


Numerous handwritten notes 
appear in ink throughout both 
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volumes. The shade of the ink, 
which matches that of Burgon’s 
signature, suggests that Burgon 
wrote the notes. 
Another note, written in a dif- 
ferent ink, appears on the flyleaf: 
Bayan Taylor, Esq., from his 
friend, Oct: 1866— (unreadable) 
Pinkerton. 


Other handwritten notes in 
pencil appear throughout the 
volumes. So here was a well- 
respected classic book on coin 
collecting bearing evidence of 
heavy use by at least two collec- 
tors who really studied this book 
and expanded it with their own 
notes and references. Already, | 
felt closer to the numismatists of 
the past. And as it turned out, 
this particular book had quite an 
illustrious past. 

Being the author of a bibliog- 
raphy of ancient Greek numis- 
matics I immediately recognized 
Thomas Burgon as the author of 
several essays on ancient Greek 
coinage published in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, 
and his autograph alone was 
enough to make me want this 
book. But several questions 
immediately came to mind. 
What was Burgon, an English- 
man, doing in Smyrna, Turkey, 
in 1813? Who was Bayan Taylor? 
Who was the “Pinkerton” who 
signed the book as a gift to 
Taylor in 1866? What relation- 
ship, if any, did this Pinkerton 
bear to the author? My curiosity 
was piqued, and my bid sheet 
was sent to Remy! 

Luckily, the condition of the 
book was enough to keep other 
bidders at bay, and I was able to 
acquire the book for a modest 
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price. And a bit of research 
turned up enough information 
to answer some of my questions. 

But first things first. What is 
known about the book’s author, 
John Pinkerton? As it turns out, 
Pinkerton not only had an inter- 
est in numismatics, but he was 
also an avid collector of books. 

John Pinkerton was born at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, on Febr- 
uary 13, 1758. Pinkerton’s inter- 
est in coins began as a child, 
when a lady, who had received 
an ancient Roman coin in circu- 
lation as a farthing, gave the 
coin to him. His attempts to 
learn about the coin drew his 
attention to the inadequacies of 
the available books on the sub- 
ject.) Uponsthesdeathaot iis 
father in 1780, John visited 
London, “principally with the 
view of procuring copies of rare 
books, which he could not 
obtain in Edinburgh.”! The vast 
number and variety of the books 
available for purchase in the city 
caused him to make London his 
residence. 

His intense curiosity developed 
into a penchant for writing, and 
in 1781 he published a volume 
of poetry. His interest in coinage 
continued, and he began to 
compile his own book, An Essay 
on Medals, which was published 
in London by James Dodsley in 
1784. 

Pinkerton’s book makes fasci- 


nating reading. More than a 
mere handbook to aid in the 
understanding of coinage, it 
includes comments on the histo- 
ry and state of the numismatic 
hobby in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. 
Pinkerton begins with a review 
of the literature relatedytae 
ancient numismatics starting in 
1548. He is not shy about criti- 
cizing the works of earlier 
authors. He then discusses the 
knowledge obtainable from the 
study of the coins of all ages, 
and he continues with a detailed 
review of Greek, Roman and 
English coinage. 

Pinkerton’s book proved popu- 
lar, and a second edition 
appeared in 1789, this time pub- 
lished by J. Edwards and J. 
Johnson. The third edition, sig- 
nificantly expanded, was pub- 
lished by Cadell and Davies and 
appeared in 1808.3 Pinkerton 
wrote many more books on a 
variety of subjects, including 
another numismatic book — The 
Medallic History of England, pub- 
lished in 1790. Pinkerton left 
England and moved to Paris in 
1802 where he continued to 
write, authoring an important 
series of illustrated books on 
travel and geography. He died in 
the French capital on March 10, 
1826. 

It was the third edition of 
Pinkerton’s An Essay on Medals 


! From a Pinkerton genealogy website, found at < http://freepages.geneal- 
ogy.rootweb.com/~pinkerton/famous_john_pinkerton.htm.> Unless other- 
wise noted, most information on Pinkerton was taken from this website. 

2 http://uiarchive.uiuc.edu/mirrors/ftp/ibiblio.unc.edu/pub/docs/books/ 


gutenberg/etextO1/ausvy10.txt > 


W.E. Daehn, Ancient Greek Numismatics: A Guide to Reading and Research 


(Cold Spring, 2001), p. 11 no. 103. 


that I acquired in Remy’s auc- 
tion. After its publication in 
1808, the book found its way 
into the hands of Thomas 
Burgon, who imprinted the book 
with his monogram, and signed 
the book while residing in 
Smyrna, Turkey, in 1813. So who 
was this Thomas Burgon? 

Thomas Burgon was born in 
1787, and worked as a merchant 
in Turkey. He was said to be “a 
successful London merchant 
connected with the commerce of 
the city of London, a collector, 
and connoisseur of ancient 
art.”* He married Catherine 
Marguerite de Cramer, the 
daughter of Chevalier Ambrose 
H. de Cramer, “sometime 
Austrian consul at Smyrna.”5 
Interestingly, the Burgons had 
several children, one of whom 
John William Burgon) was born 
in Smyrna in 1813, the place and 
year in which Burgon signed this 
book. 

Burgon later returned to 
London, and became one of the 
founding members of the Royal 
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Numismatic Society. The earliest 
minutes of the Society record a 
meeting on December 22, 1836 
during which the Society was 
formed and during which 
Burgon was named as a Member 
of Council.© He was soon also 
elected) to.the oftice of Vice 
President. 

Burgon wrote a paper, which 
appeared in the first volume of 
the Society’s publication The 
Numismatic Journal.’ He also 
wrote three papers which 
appeared in The Numismatic 
Chronicle a couple of years later.8 

Burgon’s service to the field of 
numismatics was of such signifi- 
cance that this volume of The 
Numismatic Chronicle began 
with the following dedication: 

To Thomas Burgon, Esq. One of 
the vice-presidents of the numis- 

Mate society, “Lica Btcs, Btcs 

whose knowledge of greek coins is 

displayed in his scientifically 
formed, and choice collection; 
and whose zeal for the advance- 
ment of numismatic studies is 
evinced by his readiness, on all 
occasions, to impart the informa- 


4 From < http://www.compapp.dcu.ie/~humphrys/FamTree/Maltass/bur- 
gon.html >, where Burgon’s date of death is incorrectly given as 1838 (see 
note S below for the likely source of this error). 

From a record of memorial inscriptions at Balliol College, Oxford, found 
at < http://www.balliol.ox.ac.uk/history/memorial.htm >. Burgon’s date of 
death was taken from an inscribed stone tablet near his burial vault. The 
website mentions that “the tablets are eroded and difficult to read,” thus 
eS UOUUE the erroneous date of death, given as 1838. He died in 1858. 

R.A.G. Carson, A History of the Royal Numismatic Society 1836-1986 


(London, 1986), pp. 2-6. 


T. Burgon, “An inquiry into the motives which influenced the ancients 
in their choice of the various representations which we find stamped on 
their money,” The Numismatic Journal 1 (1837), pp. 97-131. 


8 T, Burgon, “On a mode of ascertaining the place to which ancient 
British coins belong.” Numismatic Chronicle 1 (1839), pp. 36-53; idem, 
"Observations on a coin of Cleopatra and M. Antony,” Numismatic Chronicle 
1 (1839), pp. 198-201; idem, “On Coins of Lebadeia and Zacynthus,” 
Numismatic Chronicle 1 (1839), pp. 248-52. 
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tion he has acquired during a long 
and familiar acquaintance with 
those remarkable objects of antiq- 
uity, this the first volume of the 
numismatic chronicle, is respect- 
fully and gratefully dedicated. 


By 1841, Burgon’ was 
employed in the coin depart- 
ment of the British Museum.? 
He also continued his writing, 
authoring numismatic essays. 

Being a respected numismatist, 
Burgon was asked to assist in the 
cataloging of an important col- 
lection, as revealed by an inter- 
esting note which appears under 
lot 308 in George Frederick 
Kolbe’s Auction Sale 84 (June 16, 
2001). This auction catalogue, by 
Sotheby and Co., is the Catalogue 
of the Entire Pem-broke Collection 
of Greek, Roman, English, Scotch, 
Irish, and Foreign Medieval Coins 
and Medals (London, July 31- 
August 19, 1848). The son of the 
collector originally published the 
collection in 1746. But this par- 
ticular catalogue includes some 
notes on the flyleaf stating “this 
Sale catalogue, for the first time, 
supplies a description of the 
coins, by Thos. Burgon.” 

Burgon’s last published writing 
(as far as I know) appeared in 
1858.11 At the end of this essay, 


he signed “Thomas Burgon, 
Medal Room, British Museum, 
22nd November, 1855.” 

Burgon died on August 28, 
1858 at the age of 71. He and his 
wife are buried in Holywell 
Manor Garden, Balliol College, 
Oxford. 

As indicated by the inscription 
found inside the book, at some 
point, perhaps after Burgon’s 
death, the book found its way 
into the collection of someone 
named Pinkerton (the first name 
is unreadable). This person may 
have been a relative of the John 
Pinkerton who wrote the work, 
but there is no way to be sure. In 
October 1866, Pinkerton gave 
the book to a friend named 
Bayan Taylor. I have not been 
able to learn anything about this 
person. 

Now begins a period during 
which the ownership of the 
book cannot be traced. At some 
point, the book made its journey 
to America and was eventually 
acquired by another prominent 
numismatist, J. Henri Ripstra, 
thus adding another chapter to 
the book’s history. 

Ripstra was born in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan in 1881.12 He 
became a tool and die maker as 


7 An entry in Sidney Lee, Dictionary of National Biography: Index and 
Epitome, found at < http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/cgi_bin/ptext?doc=Perseus: 


text:2000.01.0013:id%3 Dart.4392 >. 


10 7, Burgon,”On the coins of Zancle; and on a very remarkable variation 
in the types of a coin of thatcity, in the British Museum,” Numismatic 
Chronicle 3 (1841),pp. 40-8; Idem, “On two newly discovered silver 
tetradrachms of Amyntas, king of Galatia: with some remarks on the 
diminution in weight of the Attic drachma,” Numismatic Chronicle 8 (1846), 


pp. 69-96. 


My, Burgon, “On certain rare Greek coins recently acquired by the 
British Museum,” Numismatic Chronicle 19 (1858), pp. 229-36. 


12 Most of the information on Ripstra is from either P. Smith, American 


well as an artist and die 
engraver, and was a prominent 
member of the numismatic com- 
munity in Chicago. In fact, 
Ripstra was charter member No. 
9 of the Chicago Coin Club, and 
served the club as president dur- 
ing the period 1933 to 1936. He 
also designed the club emblem 
which was used until 1939. 
Ripstra was also the curator of 
numismatics and philatelics for 
the Chicago Historical Society. 

He joined the American 
Numismatic Association in 1907, 
and went on to serve as presi- 
dent of the association from 
1937 to 1939. Ripstra also played 
a role in the formation of the 
Central States Numismatic 
Society when he served as 
Honorary Chairman at its first 
conference, hosted by the 
Chicago Coin Club, in 1939. He 
received the Chicago Coin 
Club’s Medal of Merit in 1955. 
During his years of collecting, 
Ripstra formed an extensive and 
important numismatic library, 
which included the copy of 
Pinkerton’s Essay on Medals 
which is the subject of this arti- 
IC. 
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At age 77, Ripstra decided it 
was time to part with his numis- 
matic library. The library was 
acquired intact in 1958 by 
Donald G. Tritt.!3 Ripstra died 
three years later. In 1978, he was 
inducted to the ANA’s Numis- 
matic Hall of Fame. 

As a member of the Chicago 
Coin Club in the 1950’s, Donald 
Tritt became acquainted with 
Risptra and his fine library. Tritt 
later recounted, “I was honored 
to be chosen as the next steward 
of such a fine gathering of 
books.” 14 

Tritt is a collector and 
researcher of struck wood exonu- 
mia.!S Tritt began collecting 
coins as a boy in the 1940s. He 
received his PhD in Psychology 
from the University of Chicago, 
and was a member of the faculty 
of Denison University in 
Granville, Ohio. Not only was 
Tritt an avid collector of numis- 
matic literature, but he wrote at 
least one numismatic article 
which was published in 1959.16 

In 2001, Tritt consigned his 
library, including the Pinkerton 
book, to Remy Bourne for auc- 
tion. After the sale, the book 


Numismatic Biographies (Rocky River, 1992), p.197 or C. F. Wolfe and J. 
Sochon, “History of Chicago Coin Club,” in Perspectives in Numismatics, ed. 
S. B. Needleman (Chicago, 1986), pp. 327-64. 

13 In personal correspondence with this author, Donald Tritt confirmed 
that the Pinkerton book which he consigned to Remy Bourne’s sale was, in 
fact, part of the Ripstra library which he purchased in 1958. 


14 From Tritt’s biography in Remy Bourne, Public Auction 13 (April 27-28, 


2001). 


1S From personal correspondence. Tritt has been researching the field of 
struck wood exonumia for about twenty years, and hopes to write an article 
on this topic in the near future. Numismatists interested in this topic can 
correspond with Tritt by writing to tritt@denison.edu. 
D.G. Tritt, “Magnification systems for coin study,” The Numismatist 72 


(1959), pp. 131-134. 
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came to rest in my library in 
April 2001. So the book’s trace- 
able record of owners since its 
publication in 1808 can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


@ Thomas Burgon, 1813. 

@ Someone with the surname 
Pinkerton, sometime between 
1813 and 1866. 

@ Bayan Taylor, October 1866 to 
an unknown date. 

@ J. Henri Ripstra, acquired 
sometime after 1881; owned 
until 1958. 

@ Donald G. Tritt, 1958-April 
2001. 

@ William E. Daehn, April 2001 
to present. 


Obviously, these old books 
that we collect have stories to 
tell. If you’ll forgive the liberties 


I’ve taken with Pinkerton’s elo- 
quence. 

Nothing can be well more 
amusing than to examine coins, 
with old books before you. It 
brings the collectors in a man- 
ner, before your eyes; and we sit, 
as in a club meeting, with the 
old-time collectors beside us. 

I’ve now written my name, 
city, and a date inside the book. 
While some literature collectors 
will cringe at the idea of writing 
inside a book, this book is 
already heavily marked, so a bit 
more writing won’t hurt. 

Someday another numismatic 
literature collector will ask, 
“Who was William E. Daehn, 
and what was he doing in 
Brooklyn Park, Minnesota, in 
2001?” 
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The Origin of Coin World Annual © 
Book Edition and Rememberances 


of Frank J. Katen 
By D. Wayne Johnson 


The person who was most 
instrumental for the annual Coin 
World book edition, in a round- 
about way, was John J. Ford. In 
1952 Ford gave a talk at a 
Baltimore Coin Club meeting on 
numismatic literature. I sat in 
the front row and made copious 
notes of his talk. He remembered 
that and we had later conversa- 
tions on building numismatic 
libraries. 

A year or two later at a New 
Haven coin show he asked if I 
would like to accompany him to 
visit book dealer W.C. Saunders. 
We spent the evening in 
Saunders’ basement perusing the 
largest numismatic book stock in 
America at the time. 

Later Ford acquired rights to 
the Standard Catalog from the 
Wayte Raymond estate and 
asked me if I would like to com- 
pile a section on numismatic 
books for a new edition of this 
book. I agreed and grouped 
English language numismatic 
books in related topics and listed 
these in tabular form. Ford 
rejected this format and returned 
my manuscript. 


In 1960, after I had been 
named founding editor of Coin 
World, | created a number of spe- 
cial editions (e.g. Civil War). | 
dusted off this book list manu- 
script and ran this as the first 
edition of the special book edi- 
tion. At about this same time I 
visited Frank J. Katen at his 
home, then in Washington DC. 

Katen showed me his card file 
on numismatic books and I casu- 
ally mentioned that this would 
be useful in future editions.! 

Next year, when I left Coin 
World, Katen and the newspaper 
got together and he agreed to 
update the annual book listing. 
He kept my same topical listing. 
Forty years later the book list 
still persists in roughly the same 
topical groupings of that original 
listing. 

As for Frank, I'll remember him 
for his quick wit and love of 
numismatic books. Over the 
years I bought many from him 
and still find his sticker inside 
the front cover of an occasional 
book: “From the Katen Numis- 
matic Library” (meaning: from 
his stock of books for sale!). 


! Months later Katen and his first wife had a messy divorce and I got a call 
from the wife to see if I wanted to “buy that card file.” No thank you. Later 
Frank found my phone number on his telephone bill and wanted to know 


what had transpired. I told him. 
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The Printer’s Devil: 
Dr. James (ease: A Forgotten 


Pioneer of Rumismatic Literature 


By Joel J. Orosz 


Dr. James Mease (1771-1846) 
hit a grand slam of “firsts” in 
numismatic writing. The good 
doctor’s pen produced the earli- 
est known U.S. publications on 
the subjects of the United States 
Mint (1811), medals (1821), and 
coins (1838), as well as the first 
article on a numismatic subject 
to be reprinted (1834) in this 
country. One might think that, 
given this extraordinary record, 
Dr. Mease would therefore occu- 
py the most prominent spot in 
the American numismatic biblio- 
phile’s pantheon. One might 
think so, but if so, one would be 
wrong. In fact, few 21st century 
numismatic bibliophiles have 
even heard of Dr. James Mease, 
and fewer still have ever held in 
their hands or read his history- 
making numismatic writings. 
Obscurity was not always his lot; 
during his lifetime, Dr. Mease 
was well known, not only as a 
physician, but also as a geologist, 
historian, social reformer, 
author, and yes, évenfasea 
numismatist. It is time to draw 
back the curtain of oblivion that 
has obscured James Mease’s 
name, and at last give him his 
biblio-numismatic due. 

Before delving into Mease’s 
remarkable numismatic career, 
however, some acknowledge- 
ments are in order. As your 
columnist noted in this space in 


the Spring, 2001 issue of The 
Asylum, the first author to men- 
tion the numismatic significance 
of Dr. James Mease’s writings 
was Frederick S.W. Mayers, in his 
article “The literatucegea: 
American numismatics,” pub- 
lished in Norton’s Literary Letter 
No. 3 (1859), that was adapted 
from a presentation he had 
given to the American Numis- 
matic Society on November 19, 
1858. Mayers described the arti- 
cles Mease wrote that qualified 
as the earliest known publica- 
tions in the U.S. about medals, 
about coins, and the earliest 
known reprint of a numismatic 
article. Since Mayers’ essay was 
printed in an obscure and soon- 
to-be defunct journal, it was 
quickly forgotten. 

Howard Adelson was the first 
to call attention to the fact that 
Mayers had delivered his paper 
(see The American Numismatic 
Society, 1858-1958, p. 27), but he 
could find no evidence that it 
had ever been published. The 
publication was rediscovered by 
George F. Kolbe, who sold a copy 
of the pertinent number of 
Norton’s Literary Letter in his sale 
No. 8, on December 19, 1980, lot 
1136. Kolbe, however, did not 
make the connection between 
the Mayers article and the paper 
read before the ANS until his sale 
No.50 on December 9, 1991, 


when he offered another copy of 
Norton’s Literary Letter No. 3 as 
lot 450 (the author is indebted 
to Alan Luedeking for supplying 
this information). Eric P. 
Newman then reintroduced 
modern numismatists to the 
Mayers piece and gave a detailed 
description of Mease’s ground- 
breaking publications, in his arti- 
cle, “Earliest American Numis- 
matic Articles,” published in The 
Numismatist for August, 1992. 
Finally, your columnist reveals 
here the numismatic contents of 
the various editions of Mease’s 
The Picture of Philadelphia, 
including its earliest-known 
description of the United States 
Mint. 

James Mease was born on 
August 11, 1771, to John Mease 
(a wealthy shipping merchant) 
and Esther (Miller) Mease of 
Philadelphia. Young James 
earned a bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1787, and took his M.D. from 
the same institution in 1792. He 
had the enormous good fortune 
of securing as his preceptor Dr. 
Benjamin Rush (1745-1813), 
Philadelphia’s leading physician, 
a noted social reformer and a 
signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Only a few months after they 
began to work together, Doctors 
Rush and Mease suddenly were 
confronted by a plague of bibli- 
cal proportions: the lethal 
Philadelphia yellow fever epi- 
demic of 1793. No one in 1793 
understood what caused the 
fever, but everyone knew that it 
could convert a healthy adult 
into a putrid corpse within a 
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matter of hours. Panic gripped 
the city, which was then the 
capital of the infant United 
States. Civil society collapsed; 
the federal government, includ- 
ing the mint, literally shut 
down. Philadelphia’s municipal 
administration did manage to 
limp along, largely due to its 
courageous mayor, Matthew 
Clarkson (another pioneering 
numismatist, who eight years 
previously had bought at the 
earliest known auction in the 
United States featuring coins, the 
numismatic collection of Pierre 
Eugene Du Simitiére). Clarkson 
was able to mobilize the Free 
African Society and a small com- 
mittee of white volunteers, and 
together these stalwarts tended 
to the ill, buried the dead, and 
held total anarchy at bay. 

As the fever felled hundreds, 
thousands more fled for the 
countryside, including much of 
Philadelphia’s medical commu- 
nity. Doctors Rush and Mease, to 
their enduring credit, were 
among those who stayed and 
treated the hordes of victims. For 
weeks, they saw as many as 100 
patients daily, were felled them- 
selves by the fever, and some- 
how rose again to confront the 
crisis. It was, on their parts, 
nothing short of heroic — and 
nothing short of disastrous for 
their patients. Rush championed 
drastic methods to cure fever vic- 
tims: copious bleedings and mas- 
sive purges using enough mer- 
cury to blacken the teeth. Under 
Rush’s care, Mease survived the 
loss of more than ten pounds of 
blood during his bouts with the 
fever, about 83% of the total 
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weight of blood in his body (see 
John H. Powell, Bring Out Your 
Dead, p. 125). Rush’s strenuous 
methods, while not entirely out 
of the mainstream of medical 
practice of the day, undoubtedly 
proved the last straw for many 
debilitated fever victims. 
Ironically, Rush and Mease, in 
their principled and courageous 
service, inadvertently killed 
dozens of sufferers who might 
have recovered if simply left 
alone. 

Dr. Mease continued to prac- 
tice the healing arts for several 
years after the plague of ’93 (he 
served for nine months as a sur- 
geon during the war of 1812), 
but eventually gave up his med- 
ical practice for a life of wide- 
ranging scholarship. His pub- 
lished works ran the gamut from 
general knowledge (he edited the 
Domestic Encyclopedia, |1803- 
1804] and the Archives of Useful 
Knowledge [1811-1812]); to the 
earth sciences (his Geological 
Account of the United States, pub- 
lished in 1807, was one of the 
first treatises on this subject by 
an American); to local history 
(his The Picture of Philadelphia, 
the first edition of which 
appeared in 1811, is the work for 
which Mease is best remem- 
bered). This is the book that 
deserves to be recalled as well by 
numismatic bibliophiles as the 
first to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the workings of the 
United States Mint. The balance 
of this column will be dedicated 
to an examination of the con- 
tents of all three of its editions 
in some detail. 

Both the title and the contents 


of The Picture of Philadelphia were 
inspired by a book written by 
another celebrated physician, 
Samuel Latham Mitchill, in 
1807. Mitchill’s tome, The Picture 
of New-York; or The Traveller’s 
Guide, Through the Commercial 
Metropolis of the United States 
served as a sort of guidebook to 
New York City, describing its 
commercial and social institu- 
tions. It was a 223-page volume 
without illustrations, but so 
informative that, according to 
the catalogue of the Streeter 
Collection, Washington Irving 
used it as a model for writing his 
satirical Knickerbocker History. 
Mease clearly wanted to do for 
Philadelphia what Mitchill had 
done for New York City, and 
used Mitchill’s book as his 
model when writing The Picture 
of Philadelphia. 

The full title of Mease’s book 
tells us much about the author’s 
aims: The Picture of Philadelphia; 
Giving an Account of its Origin, 
Increase, and Improvements in 
Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, 
Commerce, and Revenue. With a 
Compendious View of its Societies, 
Literary, Benevolent, Patriotic & 
Religious. Its Police — The Public 
Buildings — The Prison and 
Penitentiary System — Institutions, 
Monied and Civil — Museum. 
Mease was aiming to present a 
complete view of the life of a 
great city, taking into account all 
three of its sectors: public, pri- 
vate and social. And he included 
a literal view of the city in the 
form of an engraving depicting 
the Philadelphia waterfront and 
“skyline” viewed from the van- 
tage point of Kensington. 


Anticipating Hugh Hefner by 
more than a century (in terms of 
technique, if not in content), the 
frontispiece engraving was 
bound into the book in a “fold- 
out” format. 

The Picture of Philadelphia con- 
tained much of numismatic 
interest. For example, on pp. 
311-314, Mease minutely 
described the Philadelphia 
Museum of Charles Willson 
Peale, the painter and museolo- 
gist extraordinaire of the early 
republic. Peale’s son, Franklin, is 
remembered as the notorious 
Chief Coiner of the United States 
Mint, who turned that institu- 
tion, in Don Taxay’s memorable 
phrase, into a “workshop for his 
own gain.” 

The elder Peale, whose muse- 
um embraced history, fine arts, 
natural history and science, 
exhibited his greatest treasures 
in the main gallery, or “Long 
Room.” It was here, according to 
Mease, that the numismatic arti- 
facts were on display: “At the 
East end are several medals, 
some struck by congress, and 
some by order of Joseph Sansom, 
esq. Commemorating events of 
the American Revolution.” These 
pieces no doubt included a num- 
ber of what we today call U.S. 
Mint medals struck to commem- 
orate the heroes of the War of 
Independence and the War of 
1812, as well as some pieces that 
we now Call Betts medals. 

Joseph Sansom, a Philadelphia 
merchant and contemporary of 
Dr. Mease, published (beginning 
in 1805), a series of well- 
designed medals, with dies cut 
by John Reich, honoring George 
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Washington (Baker 54, 57, 58 
and 71) and Benjamin Franklin 
(Betts 546). Sansom’s “Medalic 
History of the American 
Revolution” series would indeed 
have made for a handsome 
exhibit. 

The Picture of Philadelphia was 
influential in its time as a means 
of promoting what today goes 
by the name of historic preserva- 
tion. By celebrating Philadel- 
phia’s buildings, and sharing the 
history that made them distinc- 
tive, Mease earned the title of 
“The First American Antiquari- 
an.” A number of these edifices 
had a numismatic connection, 
such as the city’s major financial 
institutions, the Bank of the 
United States, the Bank of North 
America, the Bank of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Bank of Philadelphia, 
and the Farmer’s and Mechanic’s 
Bank. He described their opera- 
tions on pp.105-108, and their 
buildings on pp. 320-324. 

One of the Philadelphia build- 
ings that Mease celebrated was 
the United States Mint. On pages 
154 through 158, for the first 
time in any publication, he gave 
an extensive and thoughtful 
description of its operations. The 
author began by describing the 
competing and confusing mone- 
tary systems that operated in 
colonial America, and the provi- 
sions of the coinage acts of 1786 
(enacted by the Congress of the 
Confederation) and 1792 (enact- 
ed by the United States Cong- 
ress). In explicating the latter, 
the good doctor used more than 
a page to describe the weights, 
the finenesses and devices of all 
U.S. copper, silver and gold coins 
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current in 1811. He continued 
his statistical accounting by 
sharing the total value of gold 
($2,763,597.50), silver ($4,370, 
846.50), and copper ($214, 
977: 21 yecoined@trome 1792 
through 1809. Mease noted that 
“Of the gold coins, the value of 
$27,000 is the produce [sic] of 
North Carolina.” All of these 
coins had been struck at a rea- 
sonable overhead, for Mease 
reckoned the annual expendi- 
tures of the Mint at “about 
$20,000.” He closed out the sta- 
tistical portion of his account by 
naming the officers of the Mint 
(interestingly, the treasurer was 
his old preceptor, Dr. Benjamin 
Rush). 

The Assay Commission did not 
escape Mease’s notice, for he 
explained that on the second 
Monday in February, “The com- 
missioner of coins, the district 
judge, and the attorney-general 
are required, by law, to attend at 
the Mint for the purpose of hav- 
ing coins assayed...” Mease went 
on to relate that coins are 
reserved for assay in order to 
assure that they are in compli- 
ance with the standard fixed by 
law. 

The most interesting portions 
of Mease’s section on the United 
States Mint presented his own 
views and opinions. While he 
admitted that “great difficulties 
and embarrassments” were expe- 
rienced by the early Mint, he 
judged that “time has overcome 
them all, and it is understood 
that, in some respects the 
process of striking is more com- 
plete than in most other coun- 
tries England excepted.” 


With this statement, Mease 
proved himself a master of spin 
before the term was invented. If 
read carefully, his statement 
asserts that our mint strikes 
coins better in some ways than 
most countries, except England, 
which is better. 

A much less ambiguous state- 
ment followed, however, when 
he asserted that “The beauty of 
the coins of the United States, is 
not inferior to that of any coun- 
try in the world. There uss 
sharpness and cleanness of cut 
not perceptible in those of either 
France or Spain.” 

A final intriguing claim from 
Mease’s pen was that “The mode 
of hardening the dies is peculiar 
to the Mint, and is the discovery 
of the present assistant coiner, 
Mr. Eckfeldt.” This suggests a 
close acquaintance between the 
author and Adam Eckfeldt, but 
Mease offers no corroborating 
evidence about the process, how 
Eckfeldt invented it, or how 
Mease learned of it. 

Mease’s essay on the mint 
proved a more than satisfactory 
first attempt to write about this 
institution. Others would follow, 
of course, and in greater detail, 
but it was Mease who led the 
way. His inclusion of the mint in 
The Picture of Philadelphia 
affirmed that this once-strug- 
gling organization now had 
found its sea legs and was walk- 
ing steadily toward usefulness. 

The 1811 first edition of The 
Picture of Philadelphia is an octa- 
vo volume of 376 pages, which 
sold well, and found much use 
as a traveler’s guide and a refer- 
ence source for business people 


and consumers alike. Conse- 
quently, today it is scarce, but 
hardly rare. Any bibliophile 
making a determined search 
should be able to find a copy 
(although the quarry becomes 
more elusive if one seeks an 
example in (or even close to) its 
Original state, or an example 
inscribed by the author). There is 
also an extremely rare 358-page 
variant of the first edition; it is 
not clear which version in fact 
constitutes the first printing. 

The Picture of Philadelphia sold 
well enough to eventually 
exhaust the first edition, and to 
create demand for another. This 
second edition appeared in 1824, 
Suitably retitled Picture of 
Philadelphia for 1824, Containing 
the Picture of Philadelphia for 
1811, With All Its Improvements 
Since That Period. Your columnist 
has been unable to locate a copy 
of the second edition for exami- 
nation; in our opinion it is sec- 
ond only to the 358-page variant 
of the first edition in terms of 
rarity among the _ various 
“Pictures.” The second edition 
did improve upon the first in 
one key respect, in that it is 
recorded as containing three 
plates, as compared to only one 
for the first edition. 

The second edition triggered a 
critical response from one J.N. 
Barker, who called into question 
some of the historical facts pub- 
lished within. Mease reacted, in 
1828, by publishing a pamphlet 
titled A Reply to the Criticisms by 
J.N. Barker on the Historical Facts 
in The Picture of Philadelphia. This 
18-page piece refutes Barker’s 
points one by one, carefully cit- 
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ing Mease’s authority for each of 
the facts in dispute. The Reply 
has no numismatic content, and 
while scarce, cannot be described 
as rare. 

The second edition, as it hap- 
pened, was not the last the pub- 
lic was to see of The Picture of 
Philadelphia. In 1831, there 
appeared not a third edition 
exactly, but something more like 
a reprint and a revision rolled 
into one. It came out in two vol- 
umes (although many sets were 
subsequently rebound into a sin- 
gle volume by their owners). The 
first volume is simply a verbatim 
reprint of Mease’s 1811 edition. 
The second, or update volume, 
was authored by one Thomas 
Porter, and is essentially a histo- 
ry of Philadelphia from 1811 to 
1831. The section on the U.S. 
Mint in the first volume is 
reprinted verbatim from the 
1811 first edition, and Porter did 
not revise the section in his 
update volume. 

The 1831 volumes are usually 
found extensively illustrated; 
besides the fold-out frontispiece, 
there are, depending upon the 
copy, 29, 32, or 34 inserted 
woodcut and lithographic plates. 
One of the plates, that depicting 
the Bank of the United States, is 
of numismatic interest. All 
copies of the “third edition” 
seen by your columnist have 
been bound as a single volume, 
rather than two volumes bound 
separately. It is rarer than the 
first edition, indicating that it 
probably failed to sell as well as 
the original, but more common 
than the second edition, and the 
variant first edition. 
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So, three and a half decades 
before William Dubois wrote 
about the United States Mint in 
Pledges of History, Dr. James 
Mease became the first to write a 
detailed account of the mint and 
its workings. True, he penned 
this piece for general audiences 
instead of numismatists, but this 
fact does nothing to diminish its 
pioneering position. Moreover, 
Dr. Mease knew whereof he 


wrote, both in terms of his first- 
hand knowledge of the subject 
and his first-hand acquaintance 
with Mint officers. This achieve- 
ment, significant though it was, 
proved only the beginning of 
Mease’s parade of numismatic 
“firsts.” Next time I shall focus 
on the inaugural article about 
medals published in the United 
States, a production of the for- 
gotten pioneer’s pen in 1821. 
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Numismatics in the Age of Grolier 


An Exhibit at the Grolier Club 
Through 17 November 2001 


Numismatic literature was among the most elegant and fascinating 
expressions of the printer’s art during the European Renaissance. A 
wide selection of these works, as well as Renaissance medals and the 
Greek and Roman coins which ; : 
inspired them, will be on view at the | 
Grolier through Nov. 17, 2001. 

The sixteenth century heralded a. 
“Golden Age of Numismatics,” when | 
collection and study of ancient coins | 
was a must for any serious | 
Renaissance artist or humanist. More | 
than archaeological remains, ancient | 
coins (and books about them) provid- | 
ed the best means of diffusing images | 
from antiquity throughout Europe, to 
scholars and collectors hungry fo 
such knowledge. In fact, Jean Grolier, 
the famous French book collector for 
whom the Club is named, was recog 
nized by contemporaries for his col 
lection of ancient coins as well as for his numismatic books. 

Among the highlights are many firsts: 

@ The first numismatic book — the 1514 Paris edition of Budé’s De 

asse et partibus, published by Josse Bude. 

@ Andrea Fulvio’s I/lustrium imagines (Rome, 1517), the first illus- 
trated numismatic book in its possibly unique first issue. 

@ An unfinished 1565 manuscript of Enea Vico will be displayed 
for the first time, along with all his published works. Vico is 
generally considered the first scientific numismatist. 

@ Grolier’s copy of Vico’s first book, Le imagini, published in 1548. 

@ Grolier’s leather bound coin trays from the Bibliotheque 
Inguimbertine in Carpentras will be on view for the first time in 
America along with cases belonging to Nicolas-Claude Fabri de 
Peiresc from the same collection 

Among the other extraordinary examples of numismatic literature 
are Hubertus Goltzius’s chiaroscuro portrait book, Les images presque 
de tous les empereurs depuis C. Iulius Caesar iusques a Charles V 
(Antwerp, 1559), and his privately printed survey of ancient numis- 
matics printed in Bruges, 1563-1579, represented by association 
copies from his patron, Marcus Laurinus. Jacopo Strada, a major six- 
teenth century numismatic figure immortalized by Titian, will be 
represented by the work he published himself, together with 
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Thomas Guerin and Jean de Tournes, in Lyon in 1553. Among 
Strada’s works on display will be the Gessner elephant folio edition 
of 1559, one of the most remarkable examples of his printing. The 
show includes much other work published in Italy, France, 
Germany, Spain, and the Netherlands. 

During the Golden Age, numismatics and printing intersected, not 
only between the covers but also on the covers. Coins, medals or 
images thereof appear prominently on several bindings of the peri- 
od. On exhibit, for example, will be a French binding inspired by a 
medal of Henry II, and a 1523 Paduan binding with a medallion 
head of Alexander the Great impressed on a “grid” pattern, reminis- 
cent of a drawer in a collector’s coin cabinet. 

Numismatics in the Age of Grolier will be curated by Professor 
John Cunnally of Iowa State University, the author of Images of the 
Illustrious: The Numismatic Presence in the Renaissance (Princeton, 
1999), and Grolier Club member Jonathan H. Kagan. The display of 
Renaissance medals will be selected and guest-curated by Dr. 
Stephen K. Scher, author of Currency of Fame; Portrait Medals of the 
Renaissance (New York, 1994). 

This spectacular exhibition will be on view at The Grolier Club, 47 
East 60th Street, New York, New York. It is open to the public with- 
out charge, Monday — Saturday, 10 am - 5 pm, through Nov. 17, 
2001. 


Editor’s Note: As this issue went to press the tragic events 
September 11 were unfolding. The opening of this exhibition has 
been delayed please contact the Glorier Club at 212-838-6690 or 
www.grolierclub.org for more up to date information. 


SYMPOSIUM 


Co-sponsored by the American Numismatic Society 
to be held in conjunction with the Grolier Club exhibition 
Numismatics in the Age of Grolier 
October 27, 2001, 10 am —3 pm 
at the Grolier Club 


Speakers will include: 


Professor John Cunnally, co-curator of the exhibition and author of 
Images of the Illustrious, the Numismatic Presence in the Renaissance 
(Princeton, 1999). 


Dr. C.E. Dekesel, author of monographs on Hubert Goltzius and 
Charles Patin and the new standard bibliography of 16th century numis- 
matic books, Bibliotheca Nummaria (Crestline, 1997). 


Jean-Baptiste Giard, Conservateur Emerité of the Cabinet des 
Médailles of the Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris), author of the catalogues 
of the Roman coins in the Bibliothéque nationale and of the mint of 

Lyons, as well as numerous articles on the history of numismatics. 
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ae 
www.stantonbooks.com 


The address you need for 
numismatic books, 
with one of the largest 
selection of titles 
available on the Internet. 


Supplies too! 


BOOKS & SUPPLIES 


& STANTON 


P.O. Box 15477 ¢ Savannah, GA 31416 
912-355-1976 © 800-828-8306 © Fax: 912-355-3399 
www.stantonbooks.com 
Email: jt@stantonbooks.com 


The greatest numismatic abOoR ever Ww ritten on n the Gold Rush 


Tie old Rush History| 


featuring the treasure fror 5.5. Central America 


Q. DAVI ID BOWERS" 
MASTERPIECE, 


Ov of the greatest rare coin publishing projects ever 
accomplished is now on the verge of completion. 

Sponsored by the California Gold Marketing Group 
(Dwight Manley) and written by Q. David Rowers, 4 Cal 
fornia Gald Rush Histary featuring the treasure from the 
SS Central America will soon be published, We invite 
you to order your copy now at a special pre-publication 
discount and be among the first to receive your copy of 
this spectacular book. 


No expense or effort has been spared ta create ane 
of the mast impressive, most interesting, most informa- 
tive, and most useful numismatic books ever created. 
Printed in full color throughout, on high quality glossy 
paper, extensively ilustrated, beautifully bound, and 
aver 1,000 pages, A Call ifornia Gold Rush History featur- 
ing the treasure fram the 5. & Central America will he lit- 
erally a gold mine of nee information plus a vir- 
tual inalepth “experience” — a “you are there” visit to 
the Gold Rush, as it happened. 


Sudier’s AGH 


You will “visit’ assay offices and mints, you'll he at 
a casina in San Francisco as a pile of 850 gold slugs is 
wagered, you'll take an insider's tour of the San Pran- 
cisco Mint, you'll be in a prairie schooner crossing the 
yreat desert, you'll he aboard a steamship in the Pa- 
cific, and you'll strike gold in a mining camp! Adventure 
after adventure, scenario alter scenario beckons! Often, 
truth is stranger than fiction! And, with the help of doz- 
ens ol institutions and private researchers, including 
the Wells Pargo Museum, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the Huntington Library, the Callfornia His- 
torical Society, the Bancroft Library, and more, 
wach topic is carefully annotated and refer- 
enced—providing one of the most accurate, most 
authoritative accounts ever tu reach print. 


Rounding out the scenario, and providing the fi 
nancing and actually the is for this immense 
volume, was the loss of the SA. Central America at sea 
on September 12, 1857, and the later finding and recov- 
ery by the Columbus-America Discovery Group of an 
immense treasure worth untold millions af dollars. The 
story of the ship—with much information never before 


available in a single vol- 
ume—inchides Ulustra- 
tions and descriptions of 
fabulous gold coins and 
ingots found as part of 
the treasure, comprising 
the appendices of this 
27-chapter volume. 


Excitement, pathas, 
| drama, glory, tragedy— 
| the vast panorama of the 
| Gold Rush and eninage 
will come to life, When 
you are Uinished with 
this book, you will have 
had a very enjoyable ex- 
perience and you will 
also be very knowledge- 
able an the subject. 


The special Poreword 
ta the bouk has been writ- 
ten by Dr. Richard Doty, 
| curator of the National 
Coin Collection at the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Guarantee: We posi- 
| tively guarantee that 
| when you receive your 
| copy you will find it to 
be everything we say, 
and more — a numis- 
matic and historical de- 
light, an adventure in 
reading, a fantastic vol- 
ume which you will en- 
joy, HE not, an instant 
cash refund awaits you 
within 30 days. 


We invite you to read 
this great book! We 
promise you'll be just as 
enthusiastic! 


Here i is a sum mma) of the book 


* Length: Over 1,000 pages. 

* High quality glossy paper. 

* Full eelor throughout the book-—Iincluding gold 
coins and ingots. 

* Large format pages. 

* Beautiful hardbound quality. 

* Fully annotated and indexed. 

* Camprehensive information cancerning private 
and federal gold coins of the era. 

* Details on mints and assay offices. 

* Much information never before available in a 
single volume. 

« Produced at an expense involving over $200,000 
in research and preparation, 

* An unsurpassed, unequalled “grand” book you 
will treasure forever! 

* 27 chapters plus four appendices. 

* List price: $199 (plus $5 shipping). 

* Special pre-publication offer, $149 (plus 85 shipping}. 

Complete satisfaction guaranteed 

Shipping date anticipated to be at years end. 

You will be among the first to get a copy! 


Pre-Publication O 

ation offer, 

Gold Rush 
sof Q. 
i eae 


If you take advantage of thi 


you can have your copy af 
History numbered and w 
David Bowers, author; ” 
erer of the shipwreck 
researcher for Columb 
Group; and Dwight M; 
Gold Marketing Grouy 


bfornia 


| Bowers and Meren 
| A Callectors Universe Company ———— 
Rox 1224 « Wollebors, NH 63894 * To Order: 800- 
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If You’re Not Planning on Taking it 
With You, You Need This Book 


All kidding aside, planning your estate is a serious matter. 


Your heirs deserve knowledge and truth about your holdings. This 
book should help, and -- especially for those of you with a 
valuable collection -- a copy for your heirs would not be amiss.” 
COINage 2001 Coin Collector's Yearbook 


The Rare Coin Estate Handbook lays it on the line: "Record- 
keeping, caring for your coins, safeguarding them, long-term 
storage, transporting valuables, insurance, evaluating your col- 
lection, tips for heirs... selling through outright sale, selling at 
auction...Must reading for most of today's collectors. 
Coins Magazine, March 2001 


“Minimize inheritance headaches and heartaches... 
Experts' tips for winning encounters with coin dealers and 
the IRS. An important new guide.” 
The Centinel (Quarterly Journal of the Central States 
Numismatic Society), Winter 2000/2001 


“Deserves to be in the hands of any collector of coins, seri- 
ous or frivolous. It gives excellent advice for maintaining records, 
caring for, safeguarding and for disposing of a numismatic collection. Dealers 
would do well to recommend it to their customers -- after reading it themselves.” 
Col. Bill Murray, noted numismatic columnist 


“A wealth of sound and practical information, written in a clear and concise manner. Must reading for every 
collector!” 


Leroy Van Allen, numismatic author and Morgan Dollar expert 


“Details ways of dealing with collections by the collectors and their heirs to ensure optimum returns and 
minimum distress and inheritance taxes. Record-keeping, professional grading, appraisals, gifts to charities 
and ways of selling are covered in detail, always with the IRS in mind. Helpful summaries about care of 
collections, security, and tax pitfalls. It all seems like common sense, but the authors have explored 
virtually every possibility that faces collectors and the people who inherit collections.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, April 13, 2001 


“T had intended to just scan the book but it was so interesting I stayed with it until I had read it all. EVERY- 
ONE should own it if coins are involved in their activities. I highly recommend this book and wish to con- 
gratulate all involved in its production.” 

Lee Martin, Founder of the Numismatic Literary Guild 


“How comprehensive is this book? I put it with my collection and told my daughter Sara to read it when it 
comes to handling my coin estate.” 


Fred Weinberg, President of the P.N.G. (Professional Numismatists Guild) 


America's #1 Numismatic Auctioneer 


ERITAGE 


Numismatic Auctions, Inc. 


HALF PRICE FOR 
ASYLUM READERS 


Ea s|199 fees (CTA ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
Steve vy Jim Halperin Greg Rohan Only $7.50 ss post-paid 
Heritage Plaza, 100 Highland Park Village, 2nd Floor Pree 
Dallas, Texas 75205-2788 (Regular price-$12.95 + $2.05 postage) 
1-800-US COINS (872-6467) # 214-528-3500 # FAX: 214-443-8425 1-800-US COINS 


web site: www.HeritageCoin.com ¢ e-mail: Bids@HeritageCoin.com 
ASYLUM-SUMMER 2001 
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IS PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


the publication of 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE COPPER COINAGE, 
1785-1788 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY 


THE GEORGE C. PERKINS, Esqr. COLLECTION 


Catalogued and Sold at Public Auction by Stack’s 
January 12, 2000 


Comprising the original auction catalogue descriptions 
and illustrations 
Extracted and reformatted for this special edition 
With a new Introduction and as a special feature: 


A CONNECTICUT CONCORDANCE OF THE 
1975 EAC SALE 


1987 TAYLOR SALE 
2000 PERKINS SALE 


A SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION 


Of only 350 hardbound copies 


Price: $125.00 
$3.50 shipping to US addresses 


Call now to reserve your copy of this landmark attribution guide. 


©2001 Stack’s 
123 West 57th Street, New York, NY 10019 
Tel.212-582-2580 Fax 212-582-1946 info@stacks.com 
All rights reserved 
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Ancient Greek Numismatics 


A Guide to Reading and Research 
A Bibliography of Works Written in English with 
Summaries of Their Contents. 


William E. Daehn 


“Well overdue and cannot be overlooked...A first class study of value to 
numismatists....” Italo Vecchi 


“There are no shortcuts to knowledge. But this book happens to be the 
next best thing as far as Greek coins are concerned: a shortcut to informa- 
tion.” Basil Demetriadi 


“This is a remarkable work...Focusing solely on books and articles written 
in English, it manages to include virtually everything....” Alan Walker. 


eOver four thousand entries, organized by region 
¢Full bibliography & summary for each entry; indexes 
*Soft cover, over 400 pages; $75. (Custom binding by Campbell Logan, add $50.) 


We accept Mastercard, VISA, American Express. Add $5 for shipping. 


Publishers of: Dalton & Hamer, The Provincial Token Coinage of the 18th 
Century 
North American distributors of: Withers, British Copper Tokens, 1811-1820 


We are interested in purchasing important publications dealing with 
British and ancient numismatics. We issue regular high quality cata- 
logs that offer coins and important numismatic references. 


SDavissons 
SL 


Cold Spring, MN 56320 
(Our full address) 
Telephone: 320-685-3835 
FAX: 320-685-8636 Email: davcoin@aol.com 
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NUMISMATIC 
AN Y LAN GUAGE. 


ANY PERIOD 


ALWAYS WANTED 


we me 
SPINK 


founded 1666 


69 SOUTHAMPTON ROW BLOOMSBURY, 
LONDON WCIB 4ET. TEL: 020 7563 sete 
FAX: 020 7563 4066 http://www 
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Money Tree Press 


1260 Smith Court 
Rocky River, Ohio 44116 


PH: 440- 333-3444 
FAX: 440-333-4463 


N.B.S. MEMBERS GET INVOLVED 


JOHN WILSON A.N.A. President 


BILL FIVAZ Chairman, A.N.A. Library Committee 
NANCY GREEN A.N.A. Librarian 

GAIL BAKER A.N.A. Education Director 

DAVID SKLOW A.N.A. Historian 


A.N.A. Florida District Delegate 
Member, A.N.A. Library Committee 


JANE COLVARD A.N.A. Research Librarian 

KENNETH BRESSETT A.N.A. Lifetime Achievement Award 

ERIC NEWMAN Burnett Anderson Award for Excellence 
in Numismatic Writing 


JOEL OROSZ 2 Heath Awards 


A.N.A. LITERATURE CLASS #22 EXHIBITS 


#1 DAVID SKLOW 
#2 DAVID PROVOST 
#3 PETE SMITH 


CONGRATULATIONS TO ALL OF YOU 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCING a new 60-page reference of American numismatic 
auction sales from 1990 to 2000. It’s a comprehensive listing 
Pe cataloguers! 
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Packed with KK<_E important information, this is 
a must have item for everyone interested in numismatics. 
Get your copy today for only $29.95 plus $4 s/h. Send orders to: 


Karl Moulton 
PO Box 1073 
Congress, AZ 85332 


e-mail: numiscats@aol.com 


CHRISTOPHER EIMER 
P.O. BOX 352, LONDON NW11 7RF, UNITED KINGDOM 
TEL. (0044) 20 8458 9933 / FAX. (0044) 20 8455 3535 
art@christophereimer.co.uk 


I BUY AND SELL MEDALS FROM ALL COUNTRIES 


A SELECTION OF 100 MEDALS AND MEDALLIC ART, AS 
WELL AS BOOKS ON THE SUBJECT, CAN BE VIEWED AT 
ANY TIME ON 
www.christophereimer.co.uk 


A finely cast copper portrait medal of the American sculptor Thomas Crawford, 1853, 
by Karl Friedrich Voigt (diameter: 88 mm.) 


CHRISTOPHER EIMER 


YOUR NUMISMATIC EYES AND EARS ON 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE ATLANTIC 


AUTHOR OF 
British Commemorative Medals and their Values (1987) 
An Introduction to Commemorative Medals (1989) 
The Medallic Portraits of the Duke of Wellington (1994) 
The Pingo Family and Medal Making in Eighteenth-Century Britain (1998) 


